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Michael Weller’s 


SMASH HIT PLAY 


MOCH 
CHILDREN 


with Award-Winning Direction by 
JOHN PASQUIN 


“BRILLIANT... 


*“MOONCHILDREN ‘is a deeply disturbing. brilliant, 
funny. play. It’s about the kids who tipped the world over 
during the sixties. The kids who told us to make love. not 
war: the kids who put all the four-letter words up front. 
where they said they belonged. They tried out sex with 
each other and pinned up free verse over the john. Those 
kids seemed pretty cocky. they did: they sure shook us up. 
But what they didn't know was that it all had to end. and 
they'd all be expelled into maturity. Then it was that 
they'd have to face the God-awful truth _- that they. too 

moon or no moon. are just another bunch of human 
beings. stuck with that condition like us. Moonchildren. 
If you were ever younger than 20. I think you'd better go 
see it.” 








Paul ) Gonanepin, WNAC-T.Y. J 
“DEVASTATING... 


“ *MOONCHILDREN’ is an extraordinary, funny, sad, 
unforgettable. wonderful piece of work that richly honors 
our impoverished season. In a spry comedio spirit that 
never flags. in its constant. put-down humor, it has 
enough power to reach us all. The dramatic control 
behind the humor is so certain. so perfectly measured that 








the mind is just as constantly drawn to the possibility of 
anguish behind the jokes. And the anguish, believe me, is 
quietly devastating. 

The wallpaper-peeling set. the hot-water-heater-hung-on- 
the-wall. the sparsely furnished falt decorated with 
posters of Beethoven. Bogart. and J. Edgar Hoover is grit 
raised to art. The lighting is superbly atmospheric. 
Moonchildren. in short is unforgettable.” 


OF -Talot-m. miu fe) a-tarl-val 
INSTRUCTION 


THE JOY OF 
MOVEMENT 
CENTER 


536 Mass. Ave., Central Sq., Cambridge 


New England's Largest Dance and Move- 
ment School offering 


OVER 100 
Different Kinds of Classes 


Designed for people of all ages and taught 
by highly qualified instructors 


FALL SESSION 


(BEGINS Sept. 30) 
including Courses in 


CONTEMPORARY DANCE 


Modern ® Modern/Jazz/Blues @ 
Afro-Jazz @ Afro-America @ 
— Jazz — 





Belly Dancing @ Folk @ 


Calypso @ Flamenco e 
Oriental ¢ Chinese Classical 





Yoga ® Slimnastics ¢ 
Acupuncture Massage @ 
Natural Healing & Diet 
® More 











= Kelly, a 
“SUPERB...” 


Barnes, N.Y. TIMES 


“HILARIOUS...” 


Mitchell, WBZ-TV 


“One of the TOP 10” 


Friedman, REAL PAPER 








CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
76 Warrenton St., BOSTON 


(Reduced Rate Parking) 


PERFORMANCES 


STUDENT 
DISCOUNTS 


423-2255 


FUN AND RECREATION 


Vaudeville © Rock 'n Roll 
Ballroom @ Tap Dancing 
Swing 





THE MARTIAL ARTS 


Tai-Chi ¢ Boxing ® Karate 
Body ® Mind Self Defense 











AND 
ballet © theatre 


Creative Movement ® Mime ¢ 
Children's Courses 
and MORE! 


ENROLL NOW! 
492-4680 


or drop by our 


FREE 


Open House 
Saturday ® Sept. 21 © 11-6 
(AT THE CENTER) 





SENSATIONAL 
LIVE THEATRE 


Eee ct. \ 


OPENS 730"m 


Lubliner & Yates in association with 
Jerome Rosenfeld ¢ Edward P. Jones ® 
Frank Sugrue 


Present 
The New England 
Premiere 


of 
Julian Barry's 
Stunning Broadway 
Play 


LENNY 


in a startling new concept by JON YATES 


Based on the life and words of the con- 
troversial nightclub performer, LENNY 
BRUCE 


“That undesirable alien who had the nerve 
to poke at the hypocrisy of American 
morality” 


LENNY 


“Political, Anti-Religious, Surrealistic, 


Very Hip and Often Innocent...” 
Harris, CBS-TV 





“Crammed with Passionate, Repellant 


and Pitiful Life” 
Gill, THE NEW YORKER 


“ENORMOUSLY FUNNY" 
Probst. NBC-TV 


“THE BEST...” 


Barnes, N.Y. TIMES 


Opens @ Oct. 29 @ 7:30 PM 


Newly Renovated 


CHARLES PLAYHOUSE 
76 Warrenton St., BOSTON 


(Reduced Rate Parking: 


LOW PRICE PREVIEWS 
October 18-27 





— PERFORMANCES — 


Tues. - Fri. at 8 PM @ Sat. at 6 & 9:30 Sunday at 3and 
7:30 PM 











Phone Reservations 


426-0342 
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The Roar of the Baked Beans... 


... The Smell of the Charles 
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By Michael Ryan 

Boston is a wild, uncon- 
trollable city filled with drivers 
bent on suicide or murder, or 
both. The town teems with Bruin 
fans who holler for blood 
whenever their boys take the ice, 
and neighborhood leaders who 
threaten blood in the streets if 
the City Council passes whatever 
it is the Council might be con- 
sidering. 

And Boston is a quiet, refined 
city with Harry Ellis Dickson at 
the Hatch Shell conducting the 
Pops on calm summer evenings, 
and the crowd at Harvard foot- 
ball games genteelly huzzahing 
the home team. It is snow on the 
Common, and sun on the banks 
of the Charles. It is the un- 
hurried pace of daily life. 

Boston is a chameleon of a ci- 
ty, a pattern of contrasts in- 
terwoven by geography. Do the 
blue-haired ladies who shuttle 
from Louisburg Square to 
Symphony Hall ever hear about 
the Afro-American artists at the 
Elma Lewis School? Does 
Walshie, the backroom bookie at 
a greasy little luncheonette in 
South Boston, ever rub elbows 
with the J. Pressed professors 
from Harvard Yard? Probably 
not, but there’s no reason why 
any resident of this city 
shouldn’t soak up all the variety 
he or she can. 


If you’ve just flown into town, 
you landed at Logan Airport, 
named after a general who died 
before any of us were born. 
Nobody quite remembers what 
he did, but they say he was quite 
a guy. 

That place over there by the 


airport is East Boston, a tight-— 


knit, proud and very Italian 
community. Some developer 
named the streets after poets. 
Byron. Horace. Shelley. Cowper. 
Coleridge. This is a very religious 
community; they’ve got the 
tallest statue of Christ in the 
state on Orient Heights. 

On a long, heavily traveled 
street in East Boston is a little 
restaurant the locals call Tony 
the Baker’s. Tony the Baker is 
gloriously crazy, a brilliant 
Italian chef who runs an es- 
tablishment populated by 
kitchenette tables and rickety 
banquettes. His food, unfor- 
tunately, is not as famous as his 
antics, though it well deserves to 
be (he makes the best shrimp 
scampi in town). Tony’s walls 
are lined with neckties and other 
articles of clothing he has stolen 
from his guests. His shop is 
covered with photographs o 
local and national celebrities 


who have sought him out, only to 
have him dump trays of spaghet- 
ti on their heads. You eat what 
Tony tells you to, and when the 
meal is over, you pay him what 
he decides it was worth — and he 
undervalues his art tremendous- 
ly. I’m not telling you his ad- 
dress. Find somebody who knows 
to take you. 

The tunnel that takes you 
from the airport to downtown is 
named after Sumner, the 
abolitionist. The one that goes 
out to the airport — Callahan — 
was named after a relative of the 
guy who ran the state agency 
that built it. 


At the mouth of Sumner lies 
the North End, and in the North 
End is the always popular 
Haymarket Square (but more 
about that elsewhere in this 
issue). The North End is noted 
for being Italian, but it is a more 
urban community than East 
Boston. They hold religious 
festivals here all summer — St. 
Rocco, St. Lucy, you name it. 
The North End’s Italian food is 
the best Italian food in the city. 

Storrow Drive is the quickest 
way through the city and up to 
Cambridge. The road is named 
for James Jackson Storrow who 
gave all the land between the 


Back Bay and the Charles River 
to Boston to make sure no one 
would ever build houses on it or 
run a highway through it. You’ve 
probably already driven over the 
land he gave for a park. 

Over by Storrow Drive is 
MGH — MassGeneral, everyone 
calls it. They say MGH stands 
for Mankind’s Greatest 
Hospital. They invented 
anesthesia there and organ 
transplants. Boston has more 
hospitals and medical schools 
than anybody can keep track of; 
there’s a doctor everywhere you 
turn. 

Beacon Hill, up there behind 
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the Hospital, is one of the oldest 
sections of the city. The State 
House is here, and a lot of 
apartments, a lot of young peo- 
ple, a lot of students. Before the 
Civil War, this side of the Hill 
was the black section of town — 
William Monroe Trotter lived 
there, and Frederick Douglass 
and William Lloyd Garrison 
used to speak there. On the other 
side of the Hill are more stately 
mansions. The Mayor lives 
there, and some Cabots and 
Saltonstalls and Samuel Eliot 

Morison, the historian. 
Down in front of the State 
Please turn to page 6 
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In Charm’s Way: Hopping Around the Hub 


Civility yes, common sense no 


By Kevin McAuliffe 

In 1895, Boston was the first 
American city to establish a sub- 
way system. In _ 1970, 
Massachusetts was the first state 
to stop building highways and 
recommit itself to public transit. 

But don’t let that fool you. No- 
ble intentions toward making 
Boston an easy, handy place to 
get around have far outrun the 
delivery of the goods — and the 
services. 

If you are new to Boston, you 
are going to have some problems, 
like getting lost on the road or 
stranded at a subway connec- 
tion. Resign yourself to it. You 
may have visited in the past and 
gotten from one place to another 
thanks to a stranger’s help or a 
good guide, but when you start 
to live here, you'll start going 
from one unknown spot to 
another, and you’ll need to know 
the territory for yourself. 

That’s not easy for an out-of- 
towner to grasp. The core of 
Boston’s continuing charm is its 
livability, its quilt of 
neighborhoods. The price for 
that charm is paid via 300-year- 
old road patterns that confuse, 
encircle, divide and conquer all 
the non-cognoscenti in a kind of 
city planner’s inside joke. The 
only known revenge, so far, has 
come in the old Kingston Trio 
song, “M.T.A.,”’ and the city 
‘counter-attacked by tearing 
down Scollay Square and put- 
ting a ‘“‘B”’ in the title to outdate 
the sarcasm. 

It will be particularly hard for 
you if you’re coming in from New 
York. Nobody drives there — if 
they’re smart — because of the 
sheer congestion and the 
dilapidated condition of the 
West Side Drive. There’s no 
more space for parking, nor for a 
new highway. But every street 
put down in Manhattan since 
1830 has been on a straight line 
and a right angle, with the abili- 
ty to see light at either end from 
the sidewalk. That plan perfect- 
ly anticipated the invention of 
the subway and the auto, and 
when the numbering system was 
introduced (avenues east to 
west, streets north to south, fifth 
avenue dividing), it made get- 
ting around a simple matter of 
arithmetic. 

Likewise, the subways are 
loud, dirty, dangerous even for 
Charles Bronson and designed as 
roving billboard ads for the re- 
cent sexual activities of gang 
leaders. But they’re fast, run 24 
hours, have many expresses and 
few transfers. 

So, remember, here in Boston 
the theme is “quaintness’ or 
“civility” or ‘‘quality of life.” It 
is not necessarily “efficiency” or 
even “common sense.” As a 
stockbroker once told me, “the 
city of Boston was laid out by a 
cow.” 

There are relative advantages 
to driving, walking or taking the 
MBTA in its train, trolley or bus 
forms. They depend on where 
you’re going and when. 

The most well-known roadway 
you'll be taking is the official 
“Central Artery” but, like most 
places and roads in Boston, it’s 
also called the ‘‘John F. 
Fitzgerald Memorial Ex- 
pressway,” the “Southeast Ex- 
pressway”’ or ‘the Expressway.” 
It is an aptly-betitled “green 
monster,”’ built in 1950 and 
perhaps due for destruction 
sometime this decade now that 
everybody admits it has been an 
ugly, devastating mistake. 

The Expressway joins Routes 3 
and 93, going from the South 











Shore to the North Shore. Its 
elevation begins out in Milton 
and Quincy, passing Neponset 
Circle, the Boston Globe, 
Dorchester and Columbia Point, 
South Boston and the new 
UMass extension, Chinatown, 
the financial district, the harbor, 
Government Center. High above 
Boston it feeds into Route 93, the 
last of the highways built around 
town, towards either Somerville 
and Arlington or the North 
Shore and New Hampshire. It is 
already old and small, and if a 
way can be found to negotiate 
the climb towards the Mystic 
River Bridge where it ends, it 
will be torn down and submerg- 
ed.. That move would connect 
Boston’s two busiest train 


* 


stations, North and South, and 
would restore the lifelines to the 
North End and the waterfront 
cut by the road. 

Route 93 is a smooth ride with 
plenty of lanes, except towards 
the New Hampshire border 
where construction petered out. 
Like most Boston roads, though, 
it has at least one lacuna in its 
signs: if you’re looking for Route 
16, also called Alewife Brook 
Parkway or Mystic Valley 
Parkway or Revere Beach 
Parkway, the sign won’t tell you, 
though one exit feeds into it nice- 
ly. The road is underrated and 
little used as a-way of getting 
into Boston from the Arlington- 
Cambridge- Somerville- 
Medford- Malden area. 
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Route 16 is one of several 
supplementary, older traffic 
signal roads serving the 
metropolitan area. It winds in 
from the North Shore and Logan 
Airport, above Boston, through 
Arlington and other rim towns 
and into Newton and Wellesley. 

Down by the river, the Storrow 
Memorial Drive — called 
Storrow on the Boston side, 
Memorial on the Cambridge — 
feeds traffic up from Brighton 
towards downtown and the Ex- 
pressway, with exits for Ken- 
more, Park, and Copley Squares. 
It has just been widened for con- 
venience; its major hazard is the 
need to switch lanes to avoid be- 
ing exited from the road, which 
has to be done in heavy traffic 
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and without warning sometimes. 
Best advice: Stay in the middle 
until you know the road well. 

Route 2 is a speedy, divided 
highway going out towards the 
Lexington-Waltham area and is 
convenient for getting off toward 
Belmont or Arlington as well. It 
connects up with the suburban 
beltway, Route 128, which per- 
forms for the suburbs what the 
Expressway does for the core ci- 
ty. 128 does a much better job, 
though, what with four lanes 
either way, easy exits, good 
lighting and no elevation, exten- 
ding from Dedham through Cape 
Ann. 

The defects of driving are 
several and glaring: 

Road Names. The custom is 
to identify only the street you’re 
bisecting at an intersection, not 
the street you’re on — that’s no 
help if you’re lost. If a major road 
like 16 is not changing its name 
every few blocks from Revere 
Beach to Alewife to Mystic 
Valley to Fresh Pond Parkways, 
then Storrow Drive is becoming 
Soldiers Field Road is becoming 
Nonantum Parkway by the time 
it takes you to Newton. And each 
municipality begins renumber- 
ing a major road like Mass. Ave. 
or Mt. Auburn Street all over 
again. So get the number and the 
town. Many towns copy Boston 
names for their own streets — 
“Boylston” is the most chronic 
case, referring to a downtown 
Boston street and a riverside 
Cambridge one as well as many 
others. 

The Drive, as you know, is 
either Storrow or Memorial; the 
Tunnel connecting Boston with 
the upper North Shore is either 
the Sumner or the Callahan, 
depending on which way you’re 
moving; the Mystic River Bridge 
is also called the Tobin Bridge 
after the late mayor. You say the 
Harvard Bridge connects Har- 
vard Square to Boston across the 
Charles? No. It connects MIT to 
Boston. The Lars Anderson 
Bridge spans the stretch from 
the Square to Soldiers Field. 
And the list goes on and on. 

Road Signs. The worst 
anywhere. Off the Longfellow 
Bridge from Cambridge, if you 
follow “Storrow Drive” signs 
rather than “Mystic Bridge” 
signs, you'll go the wrong way. 
So you want ‘Mystic Bridge,” 
even though you really want the 
Expressway, and it is the Drive, 
not the Bridge, which is its con- 
nector. The ‘‘Government 
Center — North End” exit off 
the Expressway will throw you 
into the Tunnel towards 
Winthrop. One modern, but in- 
credibly dumb sign at the Com- 
mon says “Boylston St., Beacon 
St.” with an arrow straight 
ahead. What it means is not that 
both streets are straight ahead, 
but that you’re crossing Boylston 
heading for Beacon. Getting off 
Park Drive onto the Fenway 
heading for Jamaicaway (Route 
1) is an indecipherable maze 
which will lead even a veteran 
around in a futile loop. 

Structural Quirks. 
Southerners call them “traffic 
circles,’”’ we call them “‘rotaries.”’ 
Some of ours are the most 
dangerous you'll ever see, with 


. four feeder roads and no traffic 


control signals as you switch 
lanes across a stampede behind 
you. The two worst offenders: 
the Route 1-1A-16 rotary near 
Logan Airport and the 2-3-16 
rotary near Fresh Pond Reservoir 

in Cambridge. ; 
Street paths to remember 
Please turn to page 7 








the good old days 
ARE BACK AT LECHMERE ... BETTER THAN EVER! 


USE A COIN LAUNDRY? 


NO NEED TO USE PUBLIC 
WASHERS WHEN YOU CAN 
BUY YOUR OWN WASHER. 


You Owe It To Yourself To See iy 
. a / : 
OPIN-DRYING WASHER 
a = 


= 


ES 
Be safe... \= os 
do your a 


laundry 
inside... when YOU 
want to! 





clothes really clean...FAST! Rinses unbelievably clean... 


Compact! Fits most anywhere...Turbo-Action agitation gets \ 
spins clothes really damp-dry in seconds! Rolls on casters. 


Compact! . 
31%” wide Matching Dryer... 


— = the Perfect Pair! 
—3 | ” PLUGS INTO STANDARD OUTLET! 


NO VENTING REQUIRED. COMPACT. 


BUY THE PAIR 
248.00 
SAVE 27.72 


off reg. price of pair 
IF PURCHASED SEPARATELY 
— WASHER DRYER 


pe 139.88 119.88 


REG. 149.88 REG. 129.88 


* OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. LECHMERE “YOU DON'T HAVE TO SAVE UP TO SAVE” 
CE 


peonias Dawveas’ Seamcre | WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFEREN Use Your Lechmere 


OPEN 10 A.M. to 10 P.M., MON. thru SAT. Prices in Effect Thru 9/21/74 Charge Card 
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ARE YOU WILLING TO 
RISH NOTHING FOR A 


GREAT NIGHT’S SLEEP? 


If you’ve ever considered buying a waterbed the one thing that’s 
probably hung you up the most is what it’s going to be like night after 
night after night. At Fluid Dynamics we feel that our Waterbed system 
will give you the most comfortable and pleasurable bedtime ex- 
periences you've ever had and we're willing to let you try it for 14 days 
with no risk - for free. Simply select any one of our many systems, 
sleep on it for two weeks, and if you’re not completely satisfied, we'll 
refund your money in full. This offer is valid for all waterbed systems 


including our fall special. 


- 


Whatever you choose to call it, a well made heated “Waterbed” 
system is the most natural, comfortable sleeping surface ever created, 
except perhaps for your mother’s womb. A waterbed gives uniform 
support to your entire body and creates less than half the pressure of a 
conventional mattress on your circulatory system, minimizing tossing 
and turning, except when you want to toss and turn. And with our UL 
approved heating system, a waterbed will radiate therapeutic warmth 
to soothe and relax your entire body. 

Fluid Dynamic Waterbed systems are available in a wide range of 
styles and prices start at only $89 complete with mattress, liner and 
frame. Our waterbeds are made from the finest available materials so 
we can afford to offer you the best guarantees. Because we do our 
own manufacturing we can give you the lowest price. And most impor- 
tantly at Fluid Dynamics you'll find friendly and knowledgeable 
salespeople who can help you select the waterbed system which best 
suits your needs with no pressure and no hypes. We also service what 
we sell. 


STUDENT SPECIAL 


King or Queen size waterbed, including: 
2” x 10” stained kiln dried frame 
safety seal mattress with a 10 year warranty 


the most sophisticated heating system available 
fitted vinyl liner plus free 
delivery in Greater Boston and 3 months 


free storage over next summer. 
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fluid dynamics 


THE PROFESSIONAL WATERBED PEOPLE. 


99 Mount Aubum Street 
Harvard Square e Cambridge 


Tel. 661—1559 e Mon. thru Sat. 10 to 7 e Thurs. til 9 


_ 
fll ; 
 BANKAMERICARD | 


at hth eee 





Mood 


Continued from page 3 

House is the Boston Common, 
where colonists used to graze 
their cattle and “hippies” used 
to sleep on summer nights ’til 
the cops came and chased them 
away a few years ago. It is here 
that a lot of politicians made a 
lot of money — and went to jail 
for it — by building a garage 
about ten years ago. 

Across the Common, on Tre- 
mont Street, is the beginning of 
the shopping district — everyone 
just calls it “downtown.” Some- 
day, when you get the chance, go 
to Filene’s basement on a Satur- 
day morning or during a sale and 
watch the mobs of people snap- 
ping up bargains and snapping 
at each other. Go up to West 


Street and check out the Brattle | 


Book Shop. There must be a 
million used books lying around, 
and George Gloss, the owner, 
probably knows the title of each 
one. 

Hell, since you’re in the 
neighborhood, you may as well 
look around some more. Check 
out the Combat Zone (see this 
week’s other supplement) at the 
lower end of Washington Street. 
It can hold its own with the red 
light district of any other big city 
in the country. Take a left and go 
down to Chinatown, where you 
can get great Chinese food if you 
ignore all the places with neon 
signs that advertise chop suey 
and pick out a little place in a 
cellar with tiny tables and a dir- 
ty floor. 

That park on the other side of 
the Common is the Public 
Garden (not the Public Gardens, 
mind you, there’s only one). A 
private trust helps support it, 
which is why it has so many 
flowers. The swanboats in the ar- 
tificial pond were donated by a 
man who had been to see 
Lohengrin and was captivated 
with the idea of reproducing it. 
The boats have been running for 
close to a century. 

The Back Bay here was built 
out of land they got by tearing 
down a hill up on Tremont 
Street. Everything goes on here 
— fraternity houses, 
townhouses, condominiums, lit- 
tle old ladies in apartments, old 
Boston families in family homes, 
boutiques, bars, hotels — they 
even publish the Phoenix near- 
by. It’s expensive to live here, 
there are a lot of rip-offs, you 
can’t park a car to save your life, 
but everybody loves the area. 

If you cross the railroad tracks, 
you end up in the South End, 
which used to be the most 
fashionable address in Boston. 
After that, it was the least 
fashionable. Now, it’s 
somewhere in the middle, as 
developers renovate old 
townhouses for new apartments. 
It’s much cheaper to live over 
here. 

The South End and Roxbury 
used to be referred to as “the 
Ghetto.”” Things have changed a 
lot in the last ten years; the area 
is bursting with activity in 
politics, in the arts, in business. 
It’s livelier now than it ever was. 

Up here is Massachusetts 
Avenue —but everyone just calls 
it “Mass Ave.” It runs forever, 
through more towns than you 
can count. Turn right, and you'll 
be in Dorchester. Turn left, and 
you'll run through academia to 
suburbia. Down at the other end 
of that bridge is MIT — all those 
white buildings filled with peo- 
ple with slide rules and calculus 
texts. Mass Ave runs on through 
Cambridge, past Central Square 
to Harvard Square, which is the 
closest thing we have to a Moroc- 
can bazaar around here. A little 
further up the Avenue is Porter 
Square, which has an all-night 
Dunkin’ Donuts which may be 
Cambridge’s greatest 
educational institution. 

Up along the river a little 
more, you have Allston and 
Brighton, teeming with students 
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and students’ apartments. BU is 
up this way and a lot of great piz- 
za places and delis, a little 
custom printing shop where the 
owner still sets type by hand and 
a great view of the best part of 
the Charles. 

That’s what the city looks like, 
except for South Boston and 
Brookline and Lexington and 
Concord and the South Shore 
and the North Shore and a thou- 
sand other places. If you want to 
get an overview of the area, you 
can go to the top of the Pruden- 
tial Tower on Boylston Street. 
It’ll cost you 75 cents, admitted- 
ly a rip-off, but here you can see 
the city stretched out before your 
eyes. You can walk around the 
building and see the waterfront 
on one side and the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire on the 
other. By looking down the 
street, you can get an intimate 
view of the architectural marvel 
of the Back Bay, the John Han- 
cock Tower, whose owners are 
threatening to deprive the city of 
its finest visual circus by finding 
a new kind of glass to replace the 
plywood windows in the world’s 
tallest wooden structure. You 
can take heart from the Hancock 
Tower. Here the best and the 
brightest talents of the age, the 
architects and engineers at the 
very top of their professions, 
have sat sadly by for six years as 
windows gleefully tumbled down 
to the street below, giving one 
and all a pane in the neck. 
Everybody screws up once in a 
while. 

The people who are running 
the city’s Bicentennial agency 
came up with an idea a few 
months ago, a notion that the 
city itself, the entire city, from 
one end to the other, might be 
turned into one giant 
gameboard, or at least a lot of lit- 
tle gameboards. The idea is 
good, and it sounds like fun. But 
really, there have always béen 
games to play in this city, and 
not just the ‘‘Go-to-Fenway 
Park-and-Watch-the-Red Sox- 
Begin-Their-September-Slump” 
Game. Take the subway game, 
which consists of trying to 
remember if it’s the Red Line 
that gets you to Park Street, 
which of those funny-looking 
things you get on to go to the 
Museum of Fine Arts and why it 
is that nobody gets off at Fenway 
Park station to go to Fenway 
Park. A day on the MBTA — 
older people still call it the 
MTA, really older people call it 
the ‘‘El’’ — will show you sides of 
the city you’ve never seen, if you 
can learn the arcana of the sub- 
way system. 

Yes, you can see all of Boston 
this way. Except, of course, the 
pleasure of a little kid sailing on 
the Charles River Basin, or the 
zany madcaps who pass for local 
politicians. You’ll also miss the 
people who feed the pigeons in 
the parks, the winos on the 
benches, the Hare Krishnas, the 
street poets, the panhandlers. 

From the observation deck or 
the subway car, you'll never 
catch the boozy jollity of St. 
Patrick’s Day in Southie, or the 
staid propriety of the 
Athenaeum on a winter after- 
noon. You won’t see the old peo- 
ple in shirtsleeves poring over 
newspapers in the steamy 
periodical room of the Boston 
Public Library, and the high 
school kids playing their hearts 
out at White Stadium. You 
won’t smell the aroma of Locke- 
Ober’s dining room at dinner- 
time, or the odor of starched 
white napery at the Ritz. You’ll 
miss the Esplanade on a summer 
evening or Louisburg Square on 
Christmas Eve. 

This is the flavor of Boston, or 
part of it. This city has a lot of 
history behind it — 350 years do 
a lot for a place. There’s a kind of 
gentle craziness here that’s hard 
to find anywhere else. Maybe 
London has it, maybe Paris. I 
know Dublin does. But it’s an at- 
mosphere that has to mature like 
vintage wine — and not many 
other places in America have 
had the time. 





Hub 


Continued from page 4 
downtown: Mass. Ave. runs from 
Roxbury and Boston City 
Hospital past The Christian 
Science Monitor, the Symphony, 
the Auditorium, MIT, Central 
and Harvard Squares and out 
into Arlington. Commonwealth 
and Beacon, which do not get re- 
numbered in other towns, go 
across Back Bay from the Com- 
mon into Newton and Brookline. 
Charles Street spans the city 
from the theatre district to the 
river bearing its name, Boylston 
connects Copley Square, the 
Prudential Center and the 
Public Library with the business 
district and the Common. 

Parking is not guaranteed, and 
if you’re going downtown in 
daylight, you’ll want the subway 
anyway. The MBTA’s trains are 
split into four colored lines: Red, 
Green, Blue and Orange. The 
Red, extended to Quincy in 1971, 
is by far the best, with fast silver 
trains and black leather seats 
still unslashed. It rolls from Har- 
vard Square to Central Square to 
Kendall Square (MIT) to 
Charles Street (Mass General 
Hospital) to Park Street through 
the shopping district. After 
South Station, it splits either 
towards Ashmont (Dorchester, 
Roxbury) or Quincy. 

The other lines have some 
catching up to do. The Blue con- 
nects the North Shore and down- 
town in half of a sweeping arc, 
from Wonderland and Suffolk 
Downs to the Airport and the 
Aquarium. The Orange Line 
passes through downtown con- 
nects Jamaica Plain and South 
Boston with Everett and 
Charlestown. 

The Green is the worst and the 
longest — 1930s trolley cars run 
from Lechmere Square in Cam- 
bridge across the Museum of 
Science, Haymarket Square and 
North Station, the Government 
Center, the Common, Copley 
Square and Kenmore Square. At 
this point, you’ve got to choose 
one of four lines that will fan out 
— to Northeastern and the Ar- 
borway, to Boston College, to 
Cleveland Circle or to Riverside 
(now closed for repairs). The 
shells are slow, whiny, cramped 
and when you go outside the 
tunnels on your ride, you'll be 
charged extra. 

When should you drive, when 
should you ride? If it’s daylight, 
ride almost anywhere, especially 
downtown. But Alliston and 
Brighton and Back Bay are bad- 
ly connected to Cambridge, a 
trek many people need to make; 
Mass. Ave. or Memorial Drive by 
car is always a better bet, even 
during the day. The MBTA 
closes at 2, many trains stop 
earlier. 

Even though Boston’s transit 
workers are the highest paid, the 
fare is only a quarter, less than 
New York’s. It is ten cents all 
day Sunday, and from 10 to 2 
weekdays. Bus fare, (and buses 
dominate in Watertown, 
Arlington, North Cambridge and 
Belmont) is 20 cents. The lines 
will be extended this decade — 
the Red out through Cambridge 
to Lexington, the Blue to at least 
Lynn. Connections between the 
four big core city stops — Park, 
State, Washington and Govern- 
ment Center — are planned. 

Some sections of town where 
you just want to use your feet. 
The core city is fairly compact 
and the financial district and the 
North End have no easy subway 
stops, a lot of traffic and one-way 
streets. The streets have some 
vague association — Milk and 
Water, High and Broad, State 
and Federal and Congress. 

Best information? Try AAA’s 
road map, available at their 
headquarters, 1280 Boylston St. 
in Chestnut Hill; Park Street 
subway information center or 
City Hall for the Freedom Trail, 
Tea Party Path or other 
walkways. 
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the worst apartment look 
at least a little bit better 
f and sometimes a lot better. ? 
We can help you make 
yours delightful. There are 
‘lots of reasonably priced 
: candles and holders for 
ou to choose, We have 
candles hung in leather or ;: 
our own macrame hangers. 
i The buy of the week is 
our Tie Dye 3”x9” 
pillar candles for only 
$1.50. We also have a full 
line of candle making 
* supplies including wax for 
* $3.50 for ten pounds or 
$15.00 for a 60 pound case. 


‘Candiewirc 


{285 Newbury St., Boston 


Candlelight can make even 
| 


“GET INTO DEERSKIN& 


SEE OUR TANNED HIDES 


... finished into contemporary leather 

& suede clothes, of course. 

When you buy leather, you wear a 

product of nature; leather looks good, 

feels good, even smells good. 

What’s more, leather has character... 

it actually improves with age and wear. 

At Deerskin, there’s more leather & 

suede to choose from than at any. 
other store in Boston. 

So come in soon, you're sure to get all * 
wrapped up in one of our beautifully 

tanned hides. 

Deerskin Cheyenne Shirts $155. 


Danvers/Pembroke/Framingham 


\DEERSKIN 
TRADING POST 


“Largest selection of leather fashions in the world” 


In Danvers, Rte 1 at 114. In Pembroke, Rte 3 at Rte 139. In Framingham, Rte 9. All 3 stores 


MON -SAT 10-5:30 American Express, Master Charge, BankAmericard accepted. 





, 262-01 32 open ’till 9:30 pm. Visit our Factory/Mail Order Outlet, 119 Foster St., Peabody, Ma. ’till 5:00 pm. 


Bring this.ad in for free candle 











107 sound reasons 
to join the Boston 


Seiji Ozawa, Music Director. 
Colin Davis, Principal Guest Conductor. 


There are as many reasons to join the Boston Symphony as there are Boston Symphony 
Orchestra musicians. Great reasons. Sound reasons. Join us. 


Programs for the 1974-75 season include Music Director 
Seiji Ozawa conducting Leonard Bernstein’s Chichester 
Psalms, Ravel’s complete Daphnis and Chloe, Messiaen’s 
Turangalila Symphony, Beethoven’s Violin Concerto with 
soloist Isaac Stern, and Mahler’s Symphony no. 2. Other 
conductors include: Principal Guest Conductor Colin Davis 
conducting Mahler's Das Lied von der Erde, and the Boston 
premiere of Roberto Gerhard’s Symphony no. 4; Peter Maag 
conducting the Bach Magnificat; Michael Tilson Thomas 
conducting Stravinsky’s Petrushka; Klaus Tennstedt con- 
ducting Bruckner’s Symphony no. 8 and Edo de Waart 
conducting Ives’ Washington’s Birthday. Soloists include 
pianists Vladimir Ashkenazy, Peter Serkin, Ilana Vered, 
André Watts and Alexis Weissenberg; violinists Miriam 
Fried, Leonid Kogan, Joseph Silverstein and Isaac Stern; and 
singers Janet Baker, Richard Cassilly, Maureen Forrester, 
Josephine Veasey, the Tanglewood Festival Chorus, John 
Oliver, conductor, the New England Conservatory Chorus, 
Lorna Cooke de Varon, conductor, and the Harvard- 
Radcliffe Collegium Musicum, F. John Adams, conductor. 


Subscription Office 
Symphony Hall 

251 Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02115 


FRIDAY/SATURDAY THURSDAY B 

22 concerts each series 3 concerts at 8:30 p.m. 
Friday at 2:00 p.m. THURSDAY 10 

Saturday at 8:30 p.m. 10 concerts at 8:30 p.m. 
(odd/even series OPEN REHEARSALS 
available — 11 concerts) 8 Wednesdays at 7:30 p.m. 
TUESDAY B THURSDAY MORNING 
6 concerts at 7:30 p.m. New specially-priced series 
TUESDAY C (Cambridge) of 3 concerts at 11:00 a.m. 
6 concerts at 8:30 p.m. 

THURSDAY A 

6 concerts at 8:30 p.m. 


There are 107 sound reasons 
to join the Boston Symphony. 


Please send me more sound information about joining 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Name 
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The Grossman Special: 
Hoofing It Around the Hub 


Footnotes from a cognoscente 


By Loyd Grossman 

Boston is a walker’s city. 
Unlike Los Angeles, which is 
best understood through a car 
window, or New York, which is 
best flown over, Boston can only 
be experienced on foot. That this 
is so is due to the city’s meander- 
ing street plan, a legacy of 
historically protean topography 
and to the fact that the city 
found its form in the years when 
human scale meant something 
— even Boston’s greatest 
superdevelopment of the past, 
the Back Bay, is comfortably siz- 
ed. 

There are a number of walking 
tours to be undertaken from the 
hackneyed (the Freedom Trail) 
to the waiting-to-be-formulated 
(Brick Fancier’s Walking Tour), 
but most of them miss the mark 
for Boston is not just an architec- 
tural museum or a lesson in 
patriotism but an attic crammed 
with experience. If a city can be 
read like a book (and it can), the 


footnotes are often more in- 
teresting than the text, and in 
this city it is from the “minor” 
sites that we can perhaps derive 
the most enjoyment and un- 
derstanding of what makes 
Boston Boston. So, as proof that 
there is something of interest 
around every corner, here is the 
Grossman Special Walking Tour 
of Beantown: 

Start in the Back Bay at the 
corner of Commonwealth 
Avenue and Clarendon Street. 
On one of the four corners you 
should be able to find, without 
much difficulty, the First Bap- 
tist Church, designed in 1870 by 
H. H. Richardson, king-pin of 
the Romanesque revival and 
arguably the greatest architect 
America has produced. Boston is 
the center of Richardson coun- 
try, and although the First Bap- 
tist Church is overshadowed by 
its Copley Square neighbor, the 
Trinity Church, one of Richard- 
son’s best, it is of sufficient 


splendor that trying to pay for its 
construction bankrupted the 
original congregation and the 
church stood vacant for five 
years. A new congregation, the 
present occupants, was later 
found, and construction proceed- 
ed. The tower has an interesting 
frieze of the four sacrements by 
Bartholdi, who is more famed for 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Walk down Clarendon to New- 
bury, and on your way you will 
pass the Trinity Church Rec- 
tory, a rather domestic brick 
building by Richardson with a 
fine doorway. Turn left on New- 
bury and left again on Berkeley, 
passing the Church of the Cove- 
nant (Victorian Gothic with a 
severe 236-foot spire). Then 
make a right on Commonwealth 
and head for the Public Garden. 
Enter the Garden through the 
Commonwealth Avenue gate 
and wander off to the left, stop- 
ping at the Ether Monument, a 

Please turn to page 22 
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Bultinch’s Bronze Eagle Perched Near the State House Dome 
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Poised enough for a 
penthouse but priced 
perfectly for tight 


times. Zip-off natural 


canvas sling with 
brown lacquered frame. 
The "1000 Chair" looks 
like a million but 


costs a mere $39.95. 
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Lisa Chair 
Canvas sling with 


White tube frame. 
Only $24.95 


gray or blue stripes. 


Lisa Table 








Donald P. Williams 
REGISTERED 
ELECTROLOGIST 
(Permanent hair removal) 


419 BOYLSTON ST. SUITE 607 
BOSTON, MA. 02116 (617) 267-8180 
consultations invited 








Ss 
Egetaepper Rya 
100% Wool 


were $69 NOW $29 
Open Daily 105:30 Free Parking 


112 Newbury St., Boston 267 








NEW! for SWINGERS OVER 35! 





IUOU CHAIR 
Ayes 


White lacquered 
wood slat coffee . 
table. 31"sq x 16h 
Just $39.9. 


Guaranteed referrals! 
Meet gals who swing 
with men: Info $1 
Jill Kane, ACTION 
GROUPS, Box 822-BP \ 
Manville NJ 08835 












































Antiquities e European Art 
Asiatic Art e@ Primative Art 
Antique Jewelry 
52C BRATTLE STREET, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 02138 

















Grassroot simplicity & economy for all 
you just plain folks. The Prairie group 
with natural beech frames and tufted 
canvas or denim cushions. 

Chair $54.95 

Loveseat $99.95 


Hoeft er 
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So what’s FOB? * 
We’re that furniture gh eed been hoping 
to find. All kinds of handsome furniture you 
can buy now without having to skip lunch for 
a year. And since people are always on the 
move, our things are easily portable. Most are 
in stock, ready to carry home. For spice, there's 
a few friendly old pieces that are hard to 

pass up. Plants too, from The Plantery. 

Browse by. 


oe qc 
oe 
« , % 
673 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


furnishing your home with fresh ideas 
BILL BAIRD: DIRECTOR 


25 First Street, Cambridge-tel.354-6009 gh age Ab 
daily 12-8, sat..10-6-near Lechmere Sta. J |. BS 


\- 


ABORTION 
BIRTH 
CONTROL 
HELP 


Regardless of Age or 
Marital Status 
@ MENSTRUAL EXTRACTIONS 
e COUNSELING 
e FREE PREGNANCY TESTING 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 
CALL 


IN BOSTON 1-617-536-2511 
IN NEW YORK 1-516-538-2626 
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There’s a War Going On in Boston: 


WE PLAN TO WIN! 


EVERY STEREO STORE IN TOWN WANTS YOUR BUSINESS... 
BUT ONLY DeMAMBRO HI-FI CAN OFFER YOU: 


The DeMambro Decade Extended Warranty — Ten years free 


parts e Five years free service e At at no additional charge with 
every recommended system purchased in September. PLUS The 


De“ambro Consumer 10 Warranty featuring 30-day price 


protection e 60-day equipment exchange e 90-day component 
adjustment e and much more FREE with every recommended system. 


NIKKO 


This package may sell for the same price as those ~ <— Rei 
department store compacts, but that’s the sole WY = 
similarity. Compare the sound and you'll soon know NY a 

the difference between their low-fi and DOMAMBRO : 


HI-Fl. The heart of the system is the brand new 


NIKKO 1010 receiver, a gutsy performer that'll take , A P BSR 
on all comers in its class. Like all NIKKO products, 
it boasts a 3 year parts, 2 year labor warranty... McDONALD 


(Lots longer than a 30 day department store guarantee!) The NIKKO'1010 has more than 
enough power to drive a pair of AMS 26 two-way bookshelf speakers. (They’re guaranteed for 


five years.) The best-buy BSR 260-AX turntable—complete with base, cover and SHURE cartridge 
rounds out this value packed system. All in all, an ideal music maker for a dorm room or small apartment. AY VE #92 OFF LIST 
List Price—$341. ; 





To hell with rising costs & rampant inflation! 
®KENWOOD DeMAMBRO HI-FI has put together a solid 
name brand component package for about 
> the price of a no-name “starter system’’. 

W PIONEER The receiver is a KENWOOD-—and that's 
important! The new KENWOOD KR-1400, 
although modestly priced, incorporates 
features and flexibility found in their much 


, BSR more expensive models. The speakers are from 
PIONEER, new, and made in America for American 
McDONALD taste. The PIONEER PROJECT 60’s are of two-way 


design with a modern molded grille front. From BSR comes 
the highly regarded BSR 310-AXE with damped cueing and an eliptical ADC cartridge. 
$ Base and cover come along for zip. So does the comprehensive DeMAMBRO HI.Fi CONSUMER 
15 WARRANTY. (As is true with all DOMAMBRO recommended systems.) At $300, this is the only 
system in town. List Price—$431. 


Take Boston's best selling component package of the past eight months— Ni KKO 


the famous DeMAMBRO KILLER-—put in a brand new 1975 model v)\ hE 
NIKKO receiver, give a lifetime warranty on the EPI = od | i 
speakers, sell it for the same price, and what have <> ‘ .. —~ 
you got? SUPER KILLER, that’s what! One truly x é/ wie a 
} Bee zi Bs ioe) | 


remarkable component value. Start with the 

NIKKO 4030 receiver, a unit that compares with McDONALD 
models costing much, much more. NIKKO is = = ee, lad 

DeMAMBRO HI-FI's value line. The EP! 90's (a utility cabinet version a ng. eT ri apt oes 
of the all-time top-rated EPICURE 100’s) are the speakers in SUPER KILLER. , > , 4 Le : 

Buy them from DeMAMBRO and the service is free for as long as you own them. 

(That's backing a product!) For your records, the quiet and reliable BSR 510-AX with 

its synchronous motor, ADC eliptical cartridge, base & cover, is our choice. Come hear how 

SUPER KILLER got its name. List Price—$517. 


. js - The linear sound of EP! makes this system a winner. The EPI 110’s (utility cabinet EPICURE 
audio-technica 150’s) are capable of reproducing floor rumbling lows & glass shattering highs without stress 
or strain. And the new PIONEER SX-535 can stand up to the EPI’s through thick and thin. 
Besides an all new super-sensitive tuner 
section, the 535 has inputs and outputs 
enough for even the most demanding 
owner. PIONEER quality doesn’t end 
with its fine receivers as is evidenced 
by the popular PlONEER PL-12D manual 
turntable—the incredible machine that 
set the entire hi-fi industry spinning. Walnut base and hinged dust cover are 
included , of course, and so is the dual-magnet AUDIO-TECHNICA 12-E 
cartridge for the smoothest sound possible. Plus—don’t forget DoMAMBRO 
HI-Fi’s exclusive lifetime warranty on EPI speakers—yours at no extra charge. 
List Price—$720. 





GET A FREE D@EMAMBRO T-SHIRT) 


(MY LOVELY FACE IS ON IT 9)....OR.... 
A FREE CLOTH TOTE-BAG FROM 
EPI. SPEAKERS-WITH ANY PURCHASE 


(BIG OR SMALL) AND THIS AD. ONE OF 
EACH PER CUSTOMER ~—LIMITED ae 
QUANTITIES. A #5.00 VALUE? HURRY ~~ 

DOWN TO D@EMAMBRO HI-FI te 











¢ BANKAMERICARD 1093 COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 
e MASTERCHARGE 254-0500 


© HFC FINANCING 
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“Whadda You Want, Sweetahart?” 
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Al Capone Is Aliv 
and Well and Cutting Up 


in Haymarket Square 
A talk on the wild side 


By Paul Lance Miils 

Wham. The keen cleaver falls; 
cleaves just between two frames 
of bone. Its square blade twists a 
meat slab free, and fresh steak 
lies waiting on the counter. The 
remaining carcass is lifted onto 


its hook. 





c 


“Anything else?” 
“Can you give me some veal?” 
The plump, balding, middle- 
aged man surveys a young, un- 
certain housewife. 


“You old 


enough for veal?” His expression 
seems to seriously appraise her 
age, but Al Capone is fooling. In 
a moment she will smile. 

Al Capone’s place is in 
Haymarket, that green, fresh- 
and-fruited square that abuts 
the expressway hundreds of feet 
above. It is a row of meat and 
produce shops that keep families 
fed together, past which 
businessmen in limousines roar 
for the Callahan Tunnel or for 
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1.SAFETY 


is obviously the first considera- 
tion one has when buying a 
flotation bed. If it’s not a safe 
bed you shouldn't buy it no 
matter what the price. 





2. INSURANCE 


should be the next considera- 
tion if you rent; because if the 
bed doesn’t come with an in- 
surance policy the chances are 
your landlord will object to hav- 
ing it in his building. If you 

couldn't use it you wouldn't buy 
it no matter what the price. 





ETIMES PRICE IS 
ONLY CONSIDERATION 


3. WORKABILITY 


The original waterbed was a 
failure in that it did not actually 
float a body — you laid on top 
of a bag of water. If the product 
does not do what it is supposed 
to do it would be silly to buy it 
no matter what the price. 

































4. QUALITY 


— an intelligent person never 
matches price against quality. 
He determines the quality he 
wants in a product and then 
looks for the best price he ‘can 
obtain and still get that quality. It 
is ridiculous to buy a shoddy 
product no matter what the 
price. 


It is obvious to those of at 
WATERREST PRODUCTS that 
people do not want a cheap 
waterbed — they want a safe 


that is competitively priced. 
Waterrest has achieved its 


SSI, 


BOSTON BURLINGTON 
657 Boylston St. Burlington Mali 
10am - 8pm 10am - 9:30pm 
262-3750 272-7807 






reliable product that works and 


success and become the largest 


; Sdeisibhitenatonnnenecconantenpnnmhoe aoe TTRIES 
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Wake Up To The Difference! 


0. REPUTATION 


— a flotation bed is not 
something one buys every day. 
It is an investment. If you invest 
money in a product and 
something goes wrong, your in- 
vestment is dependent on those 
people who sold you the 
product. If you have any doubt 
about the integrity of the 
manufacturer or his ability to 
perform, you would be wise to 
consider another seller no 
matter what the price. 


soos is aos 


flotation bed company on the 
east coast because we are the 
only company who has produc- 
ed a flotation bed that meets the 
above considerations. 

The fact is our product is not 
high priced. A Waterrest bed 
costs very little more than most 


CAMBRIDGE FRAMINGHAM 
The Garage Rt. 30 Mall 

85 Mt. Auburn St 10am - 9pm 

10am - 8pm 879-5442 


661-8625 


6. PRICE 


So how come everyone sells on 
price? Everyone doesn't sell on 
price, only the seller who can't 
meet any of the first five con- 
sideration sells on price. He 
usually will say or do anything 
to make a sale — no matter 
what the price. 





waterbeds and in a lot of cases 
our bed is lower priced than in- 
ferior products. We just don't 
advertise price because we don't 
want to be confused with the 
companies who have nothing 
else to sell but price. 


HYANNIS DANVERS 
605 Main St Liberty Tree Mall 
10am - 6pm 10am - 10pm 
771-3445 777-1780 
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Government Center nearby. 
Here, kids with great round ripe 
olive eyes play whiffle ball in a 
six-foot alleyway, while an old, 
toothless man complains about a 
punk in the subway who 
threatened to throw him down 
the concrete stairs. 

Its tired, dirty walls have more 
than their share of UFW strike 
posters, but most of the signs are 
likely to say ‘Lemons 5/49” and 
most Haymarket residents spend 
the day sitting close to their 
wooden stands of caged fruit and 
vegetables, wearing baggy pants 
and short sleeved shirts, 
shouting for their business. Their 
faces — dry, wrinkled, warty, 
brown, gap-toothed — are akin 
to those of the early morning, 
white-haired housewives who 
collect fresh produce in their 
handled paper sacks. 

Step back from the crowded 
sidewalk, past the filthy puddles 
and the vacant wooden pallets, 
and you can read a title on an 
awning. ‘‘Cold Cuts Center.” If 
you are looking for good, well- 
trimmed meat, or would like to 
be staggered by a selection of 
fresh cheeses and cold cuts from 
all over the world, enter here. 

There is the pungent, faintly 
nauseous, but still inviting smell 
of mixed odors that countless 
meats and cheeses stacked 
against the walls have released 
into the air. The mouth involun- 
tarily waters. 

You have wandered now into 
an earthly garden of delights. 
Every portion of the planet is 
represented here, it would seem. 
There are cheeses from Den- 
mark, Italy, Argentina, Canada, 
Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
France, Britain; sausages, 
salamis, hams and bologna of 
every description and all of one 
description: fresh, flavorful, 
good and inexpensive. Ask for a 
taste of the most mystifying 
cheese that you see. Your choice 
will surely make you a gourmet. 


If, however, you are after fuller 
fare — a chicken perhaps, 
beefsteak or pork — you must 
move toward the rear of the 
store. You may well have to wait, 
though, even if you come early in 
the morning. A line reaches back 
to the front of the shop, perhaps 
out the door, as the people wait 
patiently, sometimes an hour or 
more, for an audience with the 
master butcher. 

Here he is, behind a soft stone- 
cutting counter, flanked by two 
assistants ready to dash into the 
refrigerated vault to throw a 
huge hunk of meat over their 
shoulder and carry it out for car- 
ving. On either side of his fleshy 
chin is a good-sized wart, while 
his happy smile is simply 
waiting to make its next 
appearance. 

That young housewife has con- 
vinced him that she is old 
enough for veal — you must be 
at least 15 — and now he gives 
the blade of his large knife three 
quick swipes over a sharpener. 
Then he slices out the cutlet and 
holds it steady with his palm as 
he splits and splays it open. The 
thin veal gets wrapped in paper, 
he dabs on the price with a soft 
lead pencil tucked behind his 
ear, and, for a moment between 
customers, he’s able to puff a 
Winston in the corner of his 
mouth. 

‘Have you a chicken?” asks 
the next lady in line. 

“Any particular name?” 

Confused a moment, she has 
seen enough to begin to catch on. 
“No. Whatever is your favorite.” 
“I’ve got lots of them,” Al 





Capone shrugs. “Cathy, Mary, 
Julia...” 

“Julia,” she interrupts him 
with a smile, and a rotund, 
curly-haired butcher boy is dis- 
patched to the refrigerator for 
Julia the Chicken. 

This is weighed and added to 
her parcels. Al gives her the 
figure. “$32.20.” 

“$32.20?” she repeats, dumb- 
founded, already assessing her 
embarrassment at having to turn 
this purchase down. 

“Oh,” Al Capone says, having 
pretended to make this mistake 
for the twentieth time today. 
“$3.20.” 

Relieved, and now feeling 
ready to deal with Mr. Capone, 
she hands over a five-dollar bill. 
He rings it up. “Would you like 
the change?’ he asks, very 
politely. 

“IT would like some change, 
yes.” 

‘Nobody ever lets me keep the 
change,” Al laments. “I been 
asking for three year.” 

She has to laugh; the economy 
is too miserable not to. ‘‘Nobody 
lets you keep the change? Maybe 
someday. Not today.” 

In this moment they are 
friends. Al suddenly asks, ‘““You 
got a clean finger?” 

It is hard to understand Al. 
His Italian accent is thick, and 
his grammar is poor. Finally, a 
little bewildered, apprehensive 
that she might betray his dif- 
ficulty with English through her 
own misunderstanding, she af- 
firms that she does indeed have a 
clean finger. ‘‘Do this,” he urges, 
wetting his index finger and rub- 
bing it vigorously on his shirt. 
She complies. ‘‘Quickly, 
quickly!”’ he warns. Now, from a 
paper cup, he scoops a spoon of 
goo. “You got Blue Cross? Blue 
Shield?’’ As she answers, 
whatever she can possibly think 
to answer to so confounding a 
question, he transfers the goo to 
her “clean” fingertip. It takes 
some time before he can con- 
vince her to eat it. At length, 
bravely, she licks up the 
mysterious substance — Al 
Capone’s own mild pudding — 
with a cautious tongue. “It’s 
good,”’ she nods, sincere and 
relieved that she has not been in- 
duced by this inscrutable Italian 
to eat some kind of butcher’s 
meat innards. 

Al Capone — Albert, not 
Alphonse — bears more of a 
resemblance to one of the “‘Good 
Time Charlies” that the Chicago 
ganglord is reputed to have sent 
to the bottom of Lake Michigan 
than to the criminal himself. 
This Al Capone deals in im- 
ported cheese and meats rather 
than bootleg whisky, and his 
customers pay a lower, retail 
price rather than an inflated, 
black market figure for their 
goods. More than this, though, 
the Haymarket Al Capone 
makes his customers smile. 

At the age of 23, Albert 
Capone, a native of Southern 
Italy, left his country for Argen- 
‘tina during the postwar depres- 
sion. He worked as a truck driver 
in La Plata, and, after three 
months, took half interest not 
only in the truck, but in the 
owner’s truck farm as well. The 
business did fine, particularly 
after Capone invested his own 
money in auctioned produce, but 
his partner embezzled the 
profits, giving Al less after a year 
than he knew he had made in a 
single transaction. 

Capone moved to Buenos 
Aires, sold refrigerators, then 
bought a bus. When his driver 
disconnected the gas line to 
avoid working on New Year’s 
Eve, Al bought a butcher shop. 
Politics played too much of a role 
in Argentina, however. He lost 
sales simply by voting for the 
wrong president. 

He rented his home and 
butcher shop in Argentina and 
came to the United States. At 
first, he worked in a butcher 
shop. Then he bought his own, 
operating it two days a week. 
After d‘wWhilé; he had made 


enoanch monev to run his own 


“You Old Enough for Veal?” 


cheese, cold cuts and butcher 
shop full-time. Seeing how few 
cheeses were available in 
America as compared to Argen- 
tina, he convinced a friend to im- 
port cheese for him. The friend 
became a millionaire, the largest 
cheese importer on the East 
Coast, while Al Capone did well 
enough to move his store to its 
present location, a few doors 
away. 
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He: started using the old shop 
to sell candy, peanuts and 
Spanish food. This didn’t work 
out too well, so the candy store 
became a pizzeria. Al Capone’s 
Pizza didn’t skyrocket either: 
one day it profited 25 cents, one 
week it made six dollars, but 
after a while Al Capone’s Pizza, 
with its (naturally) secret recipe, 
began to score with student and 
other pizza palates. Today, there, 
are three Al Capone pizzerias 
(not to mention a selection of 
different colored Al Capone Piz- 
za t-shirts) in Kenmore Square, 
near Northeastern and in 
Haymarket Square. It may well 
be the gooiest — certainly the 
best cheesed — pizzeria pizza in 
Boston, rivaled only by the hard- 
core pizza parlors of the North 
End. Customers would be well- 
advised to insist on a plate and 
fork if they intend to eat in the 
restaurant. So light is the crust, 
so hot and saucy the topping, 
that Al Capone’s Pizza has the 
consistency of thin lava. 

Despite the revenue from the 
three pizzerias and the patron- 
swamped cheese and meat store, 
Al Capone, at 49, remains 
behind his counter chopping 
meat. “I enjoy it,”’ he explains. 
“The time I work, I enjoy my life. 
I don’t want to sit at home, and 
somebody has to work for me.” 

So there he stays. His meat is 
better because he buys it 
himself, fresh, in the market dis- 
trict. It is inexpensive partly 
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because Al only sells choice 
rather than prime cuts of meat. 
He explains that prime, though 
more tender, is also more fatty 
and greasy and really only 
suitable for restaurant use. His 
meat is the better buy, pound for 
pound. He carves off the fat 


before weighing, though leaving 


{ 


“This You Cook in the A.M., 25 
Minutes a Pound” 
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on enough for good flavor, and 
doing business with him — as 
the line out the door can attest 
— is always a pleasure, spiced by 
his standard jokes. If you ask for 
a leg or shoulder, he wants to 
know which, left or right. Ask for 
an eye and it’s, “What kind eye? 
Blue?”’ Any.regular customer for 
sausage is greeted with, “Hello, 
sweetheart!” which translates to 
“Hello, sweet or hot?” He always 
asks if the customer wants his 
change, and sometimes offers to 
weigh it for him. If someone asks 
how long must the meat be cook- 
ed, he asks if the stove is electric 
or gas. 

The ultimate meat is the Al 
Capone Special, a roast stuffed 
with mushrooms and seven (yes, 
secret) spices. To buy the Al 
Capone Special, you must 
produce a photo ID to prove you 
are over 15. So the new 
customers, trained by years of 
pointless bureaucracy, go 
searching for their driver’s 
license to prove they are old 
enough to buy. 

“How do I cook it?” asks one 
customer. 

“Like a regular roast, only you 
cook it 25 minutes a pound . . .In 
the a.m.” Al is careful to add. 

“In the a.m.? And then what 
do you do with it? You cook it in 
the morning, and then you just 
leave it and then you re-heat it?” 

“Oh.” Al has made another of 
his mistakes. ‘That could be in 


Please turn to page 22 
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The Boston Politic 


Ceremonies in dark old men 


By Michael Ryan 

“Now wait just a minute, doc- 
tor,”’ the man at the long, blonde 
oak bench was saying. ““You say 
there was wood in this landfill. 
Now, how much wood?” 

“How much wood?”’ the scien- 
tist replied. 

“Yes. What percentage of it 
was wood?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Isn’t it true that you’ll never 
find a square inch of land on 
earth that doesn’t have a 
toothpick or at least some piece 
of wood in it?” 

“No.” 

Ca.” 

It was October of 1973, and the 
Massachusetts Executive Coun- 
cil, the body that reviews guber- 
natorial appointments to 
judicial and quasi-judicial of- 
fices, was getting its first public 
airing in years. Many citizens of 
the Commonwealth were un- 
aware of its existence; few had 
any notion of its functions. 
Suddenly, like Brigadoon mak- 
ing its centennial appearance, 
the Council had emerged from 
the mists one day and begun 
appearing live on Channel 2. It 
quickly became the hottest show 
in town. 


The Council had suddenly 
been convened as a court of last 
resort in the matter of Jerome P. 
Troy, a district court judge from 
Dorchester. The state’s highest 
eourt, the Supreme Judicial 
Court, had disbarred Troy and 
voted to suspend him from the 
bench, after hearing evidence 
that he had lied under oath, had 
abused the powers of his office 
and neglected his duties and — 
thus the testimony quoted above 
— had filled a site he was 
developing with organic material 
he had been forbidden to use. 

On its face, the Troy case 
seemed remarkably simple. The 
Council could merely accept the 
report of the Supreme Court, 
vote to remove Troy and be done 
with it. Troy, however, prevailed 
upon his political patron, 
Patrick “Sonny” McDonough, 
the senior member of the Coun- 
cil, to come to his rescue. 
Through parliamentary 
maneuvering and backroom 
deals, McDonough was able to 
persuade the Council to hold its 
own hearings — effectively 
reopening a case which had 
taken years to work its way 
through the courts of 
Massachusetts. 
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So, for three weeks the public 
watched as Sonny McDonough, 
in dark glasses against the glare 
of the television lights, thick 
cigar in hand, cross-examined a 
stream of witnesses against 
Troy, somehow managing con- 
stantly to introduce the name of 
the Deity and strongly suggest 
that not just the career of Jerome 
Troy was at stake here but that 
the Goths were at the gate. 
Everything America holds 
sacred would perish, he implied, 
if this political hack were 
stripped of his robe and gavel. 


wey f 1818d 


It was pompous rubbish, of 
course, and the Council, to no 
one’s surprise, finally voted to 
remove Troy. Even so, Sonny 
McDonough had taught 
everyone a lesson. By keeping 
the governor and the Supreme 
Judicial Court in suspense, he 
made them seriously worry that 
Troy might be returned to active 
duty on the bench. It didn’t 
happen, but it could have. Soon 
after the Troy hearings ended, 
Governor Sargent appointed two 
of Sonny’s friends to lifetime 
political jobs and replaced them 





with two of his own friends. He 
was not going to run the risk of 
such embarrassment again. 

The Executive Council is just 
one of the pieces of exceess 
baggage which festoon the 
political structure of 
Massachusetts after three and a 
half centuries of development, a 
relic of a time when citizens felt 
a need for a body to check the 
powers of the colonial governor. 
Modern governors, you see, still 
have to live with the ancient 
legacy of hatred for George III. 

As in every other state in the 
Union, the chief executive of 
Massachusetts is the governor — 
in this case, Francis W. Sargent, 
a liberal Republican from the 
wealthy exurb of Dover who in- 
herited the position when John 
Volpe, who had chosen Sargent 
as his Lieutenant Governor, was 
appointeed to Richard Nixon’s 
first Cabinet in 1969. Sargent 
won the job on his own in 1970 
and is running for re-election 
this year. 

The governor presides over a 
dizzyingly complex executive 
department, filled with com- 
missioners, directors, secretaries 
and other bureaucrats who often 

Please turn to page 14 
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The Cambridge Politic 


Watching the river flow 


By Howard Husock 

It would be hard to pick a 
more unlikely spot for a political 
backwater than Cambridge, 
Mass. The city of universities, 
spawning ground for the likes of 
McGeorge Bundy and Kissinger, 
rests firmly in the public im- 
agination as the Berkeley of the 
East, a radical city in a liberal 
state. It’s unclear today whether 
a)this is a liberal state, and 
whether b)Berkeley is even the 
Berkeley of the West. 
Nonetheless, as another crop of 
nominal Cantabrigians begins 
flooding Harvard Housing seek- 
ing two-bedroom bargains, illu- 
sion should surely be laid to rest 
along the big bend in the 
Charles: Cambridge is perhaps 
the nation’s largest conglomera- 
tion of left-leaning apathy. It is 
an indifference that has come to 
threaten the very character of 
the city. 

The reason for this is astoun- 
ding. The turnover in Cambridge 
probably surpasses that of cer- 
tain departments of the Harvard 
Coop — half the population is 
different at the end of every five 
years. It is a place to stay but not 
to settle, a community of 
American expatriates, reticent 
to make a commitment to a 
place, often not knowing how. 
While Madison, Berkeley and 
Ann Arbor gain the national 
spotlight for radically-tinged 
government, the Cambridge City 


Council votes to ban outdoor 
rock concerts. (And rock concert 
patrons continue not to vote in 
City Council elections.) 

The rationale, of course, is 
that something as arcane as 
politics little affects those 
grappling with alternative 
lifestyles. Would that it were so. 
The effects of apathy are per- 
vasive. Inman Square, a poten- 
tial urban showplace with its 
ethnic mixture, craft and plant 
shops and legitimate theater, is 
threatened by gas stations and 
fast-food franchises that sneak 
through unconcerned zoning of- 
ficials. Cambridge’s main street, 
Massachusetts Avenue, is rapid- 
ly becoming a spine of faceless 
high rises, while a petition to 
adopt more sophisticated 
building regulations dies from 


lack of interest. The results of 


apathy may even alter the very 
face and scale of Harvard 
Square, now threatened by the 
specter of eternal traffic jams 
and tacky tourist traps that 
would accompany the proposed 
John F. Kennedy Memorial 
Library. 

If all this seems like harsh 
judgement on the city of 100,000, 
be assured that it is not said 
lightly. Like so many im- 
migrants to Boston, Cambridge 
was my first love, its bookstores 
and coffeehouses irresistible to a 
dazzled Midwesterner. A 
cosmopolitan city: French bread 


from Paris, streets like a parade. 
Disillusion came hard. It’s come 
hard too, however, for the 
coteries of organized political 
progressives who, over the years, 
have tried to give the city a 
government somewhat represen- 
tative of a population that can 
support virtually any kind of 
movement. They must oc- 
casionally despair, as last fall 
when a fledgling “liberal’’ ma- 
jority on the nine-member City 
Council — hailed as the first step 
in a new political era for the city 
— was defeated at the polls after 
it spent two years bickering in- 
ternally. 

And so this mecca of culture 
reverted to the control of the 
political clubhouses of East and 
North Cambridge and to those 
members of the species pol who 
have become wealthy and power- 
ful assembling votes in 
neighborhoods where 
“Hahvahd” is only a subway 
stop. They include the current 
mayor, Walter J. Sullivan, so 
elected by the ranks of his fellow 
city councilmen.Perennially the 
city’s top vote-getter, Sullivan is 
famous for attending more 
wakes, weddings and funerals 
than most religious leaders. 

Not that there haven’t been 
reform movements working for 
the changing of the old guard. 
The most recent is GRO (Grass 
Roots Organization) which ran a 
City Council slate last fall of 
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nine rather knowledgeable men 
and women, armed with in- 
novative ideas to improve the 
city’s traffic and zoning 
problems. All but one lost ig- 
nominiously, and the lone victor, 
Saundra Grahm, won because 
she, like Walter Sullivan, relied 
on a personal following around 
Central Square’s growing black 
community. Youthful 
progressive whites as well as 
Harvard and MIT students — 
which GRO counted as the base 
of its support — often had not 
even bothered to register. 
Ironically, one of the reasons 
the city’s political process has 
proved inaccessible to so many 
voters was the success of a 
reform movement of the ’40s. At 
that time, the wealthy, liberal 
Cantabrigians (known as _ the 
“Brattle Street Brahmins’’) took 


an interest in the city politic, 
theretofore dominated by Irish 
pols. The result was something 
called Plan E government, an 
amazingly complicated system 
that gives a city manager most of 
the control of the city. The 
manager is chosen by the Coun- 
cil, which itself is elected 
through European-style ‘‘propor- 
tional representation.’’ One 
doesn’t mark ballots with an X, 
but with a number indicating a 
scale of preference. It’s not un- 
like baseball’s All-Star balloting. 
Not that the system can’t be 
made to work. About once a 
year, a conglomeration of 
tenants’ groups jams the Gothic 
City Hill to protest yet another 
attempt by councilmen with real 
estate interests to repeal rent 
control in a city that needs that 
Please turn to page 14 
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Boston 


Continued from page 12 

seem to be running independent 
satrapies. A governor can reap 
great grief from these people, 
and many governors have. 
Carroll Sheehan, whom Sargent 


defeated in the Republican: 


primary last week, had once 
served as Sargent’s com- 
missioner or commerce and 
development, then turned on his 
old boss and gave him a run for 
the Republican money. Sargent 
has introduced legislation to 
reorganize the executive 
departments and bring them un- 
der tighter rein. 

After Lieutenant Governor 
Donald Dwight, a moderate 
Republican from South Hadley, 
all the elected constitutional of- 
fices in the state are held by 
Democrats. The Secretary of 
state, the third ranking officer, is 
charged with keeping the records 
of the Commonwealth, certifying 
elections and seeing that the 
governmental house is in order. 
For the last tenant of the office, 
Kevin White, the position was a 
stepping-stone to the mayoralty 
in Boston. John F.X. Davoren, 
the incumbent, seems to want to 
remain in the job for the rest of 
his life. 

The attorney general of 
Massachusetts does what at- 
torneys general do everywhere — 
investigate, prosecute, enforce. 


Since Robert Quinn decided to 
run for governor rather than for 
re-election this year, there will 
be a new face in the office next 
year. The treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, Robert Crane, 
another long-term incumbent, 
handles the state’s funds; the 
auditor, Thaddeus Buczko, 
makes sure that the books are 
balanced. 

The legislature of 
Massachusetts is like that in 48 
other states, only more so. As in 
every state but Nebraska, there 
are two chambers. But the 40 
senators and two hundred and 
forty representatives comprise 
one of the largest legislatures in 
the country. Massachusetts has 
the lowest constituent- to- 
legislator ratio in the country. 

This year, for the first time, a 
black will be elected to the State 
Senate, thanks to a bit of im- 
aginative gerrymandering which 
produced a largely black district 
in Boston. The lucky man or 
woman who wins the seat will get 
to spend two years at the large, 
circular Senate desk, listening to 
Senate minority leader John 
Parker fulminate about the 
decline of the Republican Party, 
or assistant majority leader Billy 
Bulger wisecrack about the state 
of the Democrats. He or she will 
be much better off than a 
member of the House, who will 
listen to his colleagues snicker 
every time Barney Frank speaks 
in favor of gay, women’s or 
students’ rights and watch as 
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some of his more demonstrative 
compeers produce their own 
pistols for dramatic effect at 
hearings on gun control. A visit 
to the legislature of Mass- 
achusetts does not always 
inspire confidence in the wisdom 
of democratic government. 

But the State House is still an 
improvement over City Hall. 
Although Kevin White effective- 
ly presides over the municipal 
administration, he must put up 
with a nine-member City Coun- 
cil, which once a year gets to ap- 
prove (or disapprove) his 
operating budget and spends 
much of the rest of the time 
generating heat without light. 
Although the Council has several 
enlightened younger members 
like Lawrence DiCara and James 
Michael Connolly, it is prin- 
cipally known as the stomping 
ground of Louise Day Hicks and 
Albert “Dapper” O’Neil. Mrs. 
Hicks, who has been opposing 
forced school integration for as 
long as anyone can remember, 
once even made it to the cover of 
Newsweek. She has been elected 
to a gallimaufry of offices by run- 
ning on the slogan “You Know 
Where I Stand.” It has been 
years since she bothered to tell 
anyone where she stands. 

Mr. O’Neil is principally 
known for his constant predic- 
tions that “‘blood will run in the 
streets,” if the piece of legisla- 
tion he is speaking on at the mo- 
ment is (or is not) passed. The 
sobriquet, “Dapper,” is definite- 


ly ironic. Mr. O’Neil frequently 
aspires to higher office and is 
just as frequently rejected by the 
voters. 

A somewhat more restrained 
version of Mr.-O’Neil is John 
Kerrigan, the chairman of the 
School Committee and an ardent 
opponent of forced busing. Mr. 
Kerrigan, like Mr. O’Neil, firmly 
believes in the coming Armaged- 
don. As a member of the School 
Committee, however, Mr. 
Kerrigan has some actual power, 
unlike O’Neil. The School Com- 
mittee, which is unpaid and 
elected by the people, controls 
the budget, staffing and 
educational policies of all of 
Boston’s public schools. This 
year, under the gentle prodding 
of the federal courts, the Com- 
mittee has initiated busing to 
fully integrate the schools for the 
first time. 

Nobody trusts anybody in 
Massachusetts politics. Just as 
the Executive Council looks over 
the governor’s shoulder and the 
School Committee keeps the 
City Council from meddling in 
education, so the Boston Finance 
Commission, a state appointed 
agency, looks over the shoulder 
of the city to make sure it’s doing 
right by its money. The FinCom, 
as it’s known, occasionally issues 
a report, tweaking the nose of 
some city agency or another. Its 
current bete noir is Mr. 
Kerrigan’s School Committee. 

Massachusetts is divided into 
14 counties, each of which runs 
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courthouses, various agricultural 
programs and random other 
facilities and spends a lot of 
money. Periodically, liberal 
groups attempt to either abolish 
or clean up county government; 
periodically, reform-minded 
county commissioners, sheriffs 
and other officials are elected. 
Eventually, things slip back to 
the status quo. 

All judges in Massachusetts 
are appointed by the governor, 
subject to the approval of the 
Executive Council. These range 
from judges in the district 
courts, who hear simple civil and 
criminal matters and hold 
arraignments, through the 
Superior Court, which is the 
primary trial-level court of the 
Commonwealth, and the 
Appeals Court, which is just 
what it sounds like, to the 
Supreme Judicial Court, the 
highest tribunal. Governor 
Sargent has made the ap- 
pointments process largely non- 
partisan; the Republican Party 
came close to repudiating him at 
its convention this year for that 
offense. Judgeships have 
historically been one of the ma- 
jor political plums in the Com- 
monwealth. 

Contrary to anything you 
might have heard, Mass- 
achusetts is not the most corrupt 
state in the nation. In its effort to 
rid itself of corruption over the 
years, though, it has created one 
of the most Byzantine political 
structures in the Western world. 
Thus, the state doesn’t run its 
own turnpike an independent 
Turnpike Authority handles 
that. A Port Authority runs the 
airport and the Port of Boston; a 
Lottery Commission runs The 
Game. Nobody trusts anything 
to politicians in this state. 

Do all these attempts at probi- 
ty and self-policing keep politics 
out of public life? Of course not. 
They just make Massachusetts 
politics more challenging, more 
intricate and more fun. 


Cambridge 


Continued from page 13 
perhaps more than any city in 
the country. Without such con- 
trols, you’d probably be hard- 
pressed to find any apartments 
not subdivided for the vast mid- 
dle class in exile willing to pay 
hundreds of dollars a month for 
the reverse chic of places like 
Cambridgeport. Thanks to the 
only show of strength progressive 
Cambridge regularly musters, 
repeal attempts have thus far 
failed. 

But the unhealthy impact of 
rampant, unmitigated tran- 
sience will not be stayed by such 
token interest. The unraveling of 
the fiber of neighborhoods like 
Cambridgeport — once safe and 
solidly Italian — has made it one 
of the highest crime districts in 
the area. 

Ironically, what seemed 
destined to be Cambridge’s 
worst disaster may unwittingly 
prove its salvation. The poten- 
tial monster — the JFK 
Memorial Library, future 
repository of papers and artifacts 
of the Kennedy presidency — is 
to be built with a huge visitors’ 
center on a site just outside Har- 
vard Square. What is now a 
phasing-out train yard was per- 
sonally chosen as the site by JFK 
on a city tour with Walter J. 
Sullivan. It now appears doubt- 
ful, though, that anything on the 
grand scale originally announced 
will be built, thanks to protests 
from a cross-class coalition of 
community groups who battled 
what they feared would destroy 
the character of Harvard Square, 
already threatened with 
anonymous structures. Many 
members of the anti-library 
group include people not often 
associated with community con- 
cern — academics, young 
professionals, the educated poor. 
If such a coalition survives and 
becomes a city-wide force, it 
may prove of lasting benefit to a 
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By Edwin Diamond 

The somewhat sophisticated, 
fairly steady television viewer — 
and a surprising number of us 
share in both’ those 
characteristics — has pretty 
much psyched out the fun- 
damentals of the television 
business. We know in general 
that the TV programers, with all 
sorts of techniques, try to hook 
us into staying with one channel 
during the course of the evening. 
We also are generally aware of 
the recent development of 
‘“‘warmer, more involved” news 
designed to entice larger ratings. 
(And so what? Newspapers and 
magazines have been using front 
page make-up and cover pictures 
to grab our attention for years.) 
But even the reasonably sharp 
television viewer who has learn- 
ed to recognize audience flow, 
lead-ins, lead-outs, “happy talk” 
and other programing techni- 
ques — without necessarily 
knowing their trade names — 
has been largely unaware of the 
latest kink in the numbers game: 
the use by local stations of out- 
side marketing and research 
firms to come in and “help” 
management hype the news for 
still bigger numbers. 
The news consultants have 
been operating around the coun- 
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TV News: Games 
Consultants Play 


“Happy talk, keep talking.. .” 









Texas Tom: Aboard the Bandwagon of 10-Second Reacts 


try in big and small markets for 
about ten years now, and this 
year two of the most prominent 
of these Show Doctors have been 
called in by Boston television 
stations WBZ (Channel 4) and 
WCVB (Channel 5). While 
neither station is suffering too 
much from poor circulation dur- 
ing its news programs, the 
tendency for management is to 
be hypochondriac whenever the 
ratings show the slightest 
tremors. It is something like the 
reaction of the front office every 
time Joe Namath or some other 
gimpy-kneed meal ticket is deck- 
ed. 

The arrival of the Show Doc- 
tors in town raises the usual ap- 
prehension among news directors 
and news hands alike: will I, in 
some way, Be Found Wanting? 
It is not a frivolous worry: 
Boston, as the fifth largest TV 
market in the country, pays 
better than Minneapolis or 
Atlanta or the other markets 
where the “local” talent comes 
from. But for the consumer there 
are other nagging questions. For 
example, are the Show Doctors’ 
prescriptions worse than the 
ailment? Most of the consultants 
don’t have a news background. 
They usually come from adver- 
tising or academia and naturally 















WCVB’s John Henning: Plastic Surgery for Channel 5? 












tend to think in terms of 
“market research” and “quan- 
tified data.” They also have dis- 
tinct styles of their own which 
may directly conflict with 
regional or individual news 
styles. Just as the cognoscenti 
can sniff out a particular plastic 
surgeon’s work among “nose 
bobs’”’ (‘‘that’s a Dr. Davis’’), so, 
too, can some of us spot TV 
Show Doctors’ program surgery. 
Blindfold me, put me in a trunk, 
dump me next to a TV set in 
Anytown, U.S.A., and, while I 
may not be able to guess the 
name of the burg or the network 
affiliation of the station, I'll 
know in less than 30 seconds 
whether it’s a Frank Magid job 
(four or five quick “‘teasers”’) or a 
McHugh and Hoffman job 


Magid-Vetoed Ted O’Brien: “Not Enough Self-Confidence for a 


Major Market” 


(camera opens on three or more 
anchorpeople sitting at an 
American Airlines reservations 
counter). It’s like playing ““Name 
That Tune’’: five bars and 
you've got it. 

McHugh and Hoffman was 
brought in last spring by WBZ’s 
management to evaluate the 6 
p.m. and 11 p.m. newscasts. 
WCVB is taking on Frank 
Magid, who not too long ago did 
some consulting (Channel 7) for 
WNAC. Under news director 
Mel Bernstein, WNAC’s early 
evening news is becoming the 
number one-rated news program 
— without benefit of any con- 
sultants. For the record, the 
Boston evening news ratings this 
past summer — admittedly a 
light viewing period — show the 
following: WNAC with a 13 
rating, WBZ with 12 and WCVB 
with 10 (each rating point is 
equivalent to 28,000 viewers). As 
in poker, the winners smile and 
the losers cry “‘deal.’”’ One news 
executive at WCVB supposedly 
told friends that the ‘‘con- 
sultants will come in over my 
dead body.”’ Well, the con- 
sultants may arrive any day now, 
and the body is still warm but 
has been left with an out of sorts: 
Magid will supposedly do 
audience research only. Of 
course, that is what they’ all say, 
at first 


WBZ can only be considered a 
loser in the most tortured sense 
of the word, since the WNAC 
“lead” may turn out to be a 
summer fluke when the full 
Nielsen and Arbitron ratings are 
taken in the fall. A few years ago, 
the WBZ evening news was get- 
ting an audience share — that 
is, the percentage of sets in use 
tuned to a channel — of 50 or 
more. Its news audience was 
equal to the audiences at 
Channels 5 and 7 combined. 
There is some disagreement 
about why WBZ took on the 
Show Doctors in the first place. 
The most plausible version is 
that the Westinghouse broadcast 
group, to which WBZ belongs, 
was offered the consulting firm 
in a package deal, with each sta- 


tion bearing part of the cost. 
Since we can get McHugh and 
Hoffman for a cheap $50,000 or 
so, the reasoning went, why not 
have the benefit of their exper- 
tise. 

The consultant fees may vary 
from $10,000 to $75,000 or more 
plus follow-up charges, depen- 
ding on the size of the market. 
Precisely what the consultants 
do for their clients is also a 
matter of debate. Bill Wheatley 
is the able news director of WBZ 
who is stepping down this month 
in a departure that, he says, has 
little to do with the RX’s of the 
Show Doctors. To a visitor, he 
explained how McHugh and 
Hoffman has been laboring on 
behalf of WBZ. 

First, the firm visited the sta- 
tion and talked to management 
about the market to find out 
what management wanted to 
learn. The firm developed a 
questionnaire and sent out inter- 
viewers to sample a cross section 
of viewers. Some 500 interviews 
were conducted in the viewers’ 
homes, with interviews lasting 
an hour or more. In these 
sessions viewers are asked for 
specific reactions to specific on- 
camera people (do they come 
over well?). The consultants also 
observe the program at random 
ifttervals during the market sur- 
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TV News 
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vey and make suggestions. Their 
work is then presented in two 
volumes. The first contains the 
“raw data” — what “‘the people” 
like and dislike, according to the 
surveys. The second volume con- 
tains the consultants’ 
recommendations on how to 
‘‘capitalize’’ on the market 
research. This may be based as 
much on the consultants’ ex- 
perience in treating other 
programs in other markets as on 
the data itself. For example, the 
consultants might advise that a 
station has an old fogey image, 
that it was perceived to have 
been number one but is now 
declining or that it ought to cater 
to the younger, more desirable 
audience. Specific suggestions 
are likely to include recommen- 
dations to bump up the graphics, 
to double the promotion budget, 
to aweigh anchor people and 
other on-air reporters who don’t 
“come across well’’ or who don’t 
score high in viewer recognition 
tests, and, always, to hammer 
together yet another studio set. 
In the telling line of Jack Gould, 
the retired television reporter of 
The New York Times, “‘when the 
ratings drop, TV news calls in 
the carpenters....” 

As a follow-up service, the 
McHugh and Hoffman con- 
sultants regularly monitor the 
to see how their 
remedies are taking hold. At 
WBZ a cassette of the Wednes- 
day news is always sent to the 
firm’s home office in McLean, 
Virgina, outside Washington. 
M&H responds with a 
voluminous written critique for 
the upper levels of station 
management. The practice, ac- 
cording to people in the new- 
sroom, swells the normal 
paranoia quotient of the TV 
business (“we'll give them the 
old McHugh and Hoffman jazz 
on Wednesdays and put out our 
kind of news the rest of the week 

. but they'll know we’re doing 
that and they’ll discount it...’’). 
Channel 4 people are beginning 
to meet themselves coming and 
going — but most going. Ex- 
ecutive producer Jim Thistle left 
awhile ago for WCVB, 
sportscaster Clark Booth is going 
and, one newsroom grunt says, 
“the place is. being torn apart.” 

In theory, even this cassette 
madness makes some sense. 
Television consultants thrive on 
the not unreasonable premise 
that the management of any 
given broadcast chain or station 
is usually (1) too close to the dai- 
ly operation to see its faults, 
and/or (2) too protective of its 
own interests to change anything 
(“how could it be wrong if we did 
it?”’). In the best of all possible 
worlds, the consultants, as Bill 
Wheatley says, ‘‘have no 
preconceived notions.” They are, 
in theory, the True Social Scien- 


tists. In practice, however, they 
are like everyone else who has to 
live by their wits: they develop a 
successful shtick and stay with 
it. This may be why they tend to 
stress surface appearances or, 
conversely, go in for deep profun- 


dities (the need for “trust” or 
“believeability” or “‘folksiness”’ 
— choose one). 

McHugh and Hoffman often 
practices a form of pop psy- 
chology. The oldest of the televi- 
sion broadcast consultants, 
McHugh and Hoffman was 
founded by two graduates of the 
Campbell-Ewald ad agency in 
1962. Its earliest ratings success 
came with the ABC-owned and 
operated stations in New York 
and elsewhere. ABC News also 
used McHugh and Hoffman to 
find out who watches the 
network news and why. The 
firm’s most recent big winner is 
the ‘Tabloid TV” format at 
KGO; San Francisco, where the 
station has pulled down a 45 per- 
cent average share of the 
audience. KGO is so sex and 
violence oriented that Mike 
Wallace on CBS’ “60 Minutes” 
suggested the call letters stand 
for “Kickers/ Guts/ Orgasms.” 
The McHugh and Hoffman 
product can be seen at some 30 
client stations. They are often 
tagged ‘‘Eyewitness News” or 
“The Scene Tonight” and are 
immediately recognizable by the 
upbeat music intro, the blazers, 
the panning camera, the “news 
team” at their American Airlines 
desks, and the emphasis on es- 
tablishing ‘‘rapport.’’ ‘‘The 
anchorman is someone who is 
asking the audience to invite 
him into their homes,” a recent 
McHugh and Hoffman critique 
read, “it takes a very special 
kind of personality . 

Under the McHugh Hoffman 
influence, WBZ scripts are 
peppered with “TEN SECOND 
REACT” instructions. Tom 
Ellis, Tony Pepper and whoever 
else is at the reservations desk at 
the time are supposed to do a 
quick dog and pony act. After a 
well done piece on the Franconia 
Notch interstate dispute, this 
bright passage occurred: 

Shelby Scott: That’s 

beautiful country. . . great 

skiing up there... 

Tony: The skiing is great in 

Denver, too... 

Frank N. Magid Associates, 
whose arrangement with WCVB 
is expected to be announced 
shortly, is the largest of the con- 
sultants with some 85 broadcast 
clients. Magid operates out of 
Marion, Iowa because its 
founder used to be a professor of 
sociology at the University of 
Iowa and Coe College before go- 
ing into the audience and news 
research business. In one of the 
most successful resuscitations 
performed by a Show Doctor, 
Magid helped raise 
Philadelphia’s WPVI, a Capital 
Cities station, from number 
three in the ratings to number 

Please turn to page 23 








When Frank Magid had 
Channel 7 for a client a while 
back, the station’s brightest 
stars went through private 
‘‘job reviews’”’ with Magid 
staff members. Before the in- 
terview, it looked like being 
called to the Principal’s of- 
fice. Sportscaster Bob 
Gamere, for one, didn’t want 
to go, but, he says, his news 
director told him he had to. 

Once inside the office door, 
Gamere found himself facing 
a young, academic type who 
looked ‘‘just out of college, 
somewhat Ivy League, with 
no apparent broadcasting 
background.” Gamere receiv- 
ed an analysis of his “style, 
his faults and strengths.” The 
evaluation lasted less than 
ten minutes. 

“I was told I had good eye 
contact,”” Gamere reports. “I 
was told that I kept a quick 





We Hold These Truths .. . 


pace moving from story to 
story and that I was at ease 
and good at ad libbing” (in 
fact, Gamere uses no 
teleprompter and only a 
minimal script). Magid had 
come upon these self-evident 
truths after extensive surveys 
and hours of watching video- 
tapes of Gamere. 

Gamere’s encounter with 
the consultants has left him 
more skeptical than ever. The 
skills he had been praised for 
were no more than those ex- 
pected of any journeyman; 
the comments weren’t par- 
ticularly incisive. 

The consultants, Gamere 
concludes, “have created a 
job where none existed.”’ But 
Gamere sees a bright side: 
“They're an expensive fill, 
and they’!l be the first to go as 
the economy gets worse.” 

—Mary Ellen Conway 
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Footnotes 


Continued from page 8 

small, but theatrical Gothic (I 
don’t quite know why but it 
seems Moorish) monument 
which is dedicated to “the dis- 
coverer of ether.” 

Find your way out of the 
Garden to Beacon Street, turn 
right and then turn left on 
Charles Street. Proceed down 
Charles Street (which once 
marked the old river bank) five 
blocks, turn right and trudge up 
Revere Street (you are now clim- 
bing Beacon Hill). Look careful- 
ly and you'll find a number of 
short, dead-end streets running 
off of Revere. The most in- 
teresting are Rollins Place and 
Bellingham Place. This area was 
once the slope of Mount Pember- 
ton (long torn down for landfill), 
Old Boston’s Combat Zone. You 
will finally arrive at the end of 
Revere Street and find yourself 
on Irving Street facing a plaque, 
embedded in the wall of the 
dingy Boston School Com- 
mittee Building Annex, mark- 
ing the birthplace of Charles 
Sumner, statesman and 
abolitionist, who is most often 
remembered in high school 
history books for being beaten to 
a pulp in the Senate by an in- 
temperate South Carolina 
senator who apparently couldn’t 
abide Sumner’s Yankee bombast 
(Sumner aficionados may wish 
to visit the statue of him on the 
Boylston Street side of the 
Public Garden). 

Turn right, walk four or five 
yards and you will be on Myrtle 
Street. Turn left on Myrtle and 
proceed down the block, careful- 


ly avoiding numerous winos and 
menacing looking degenerates. 
Pause at the corner of Myrtle 
and Hancock and see Boston’s 
only Egyptian Revival House. 
Walk two short blocks, climb the 
flight of stairs leading up to the 
State House parking lot, in the 
middle of which you'll find a 
bronze eagle perched on a doric 
column, an 1890s reproduction of 
a monument designed by 
Charles Bulfinch, Boston’s first 
architect of genius, in 1790 to 
commemorate the events leading 
up to the American Revolution. 
The original monument, which 
stood at the summit of Beacon 
Hill, was demolished in 1811 
when the heirs of John Hancock 
(a greedy bunch of folks by all 
accounts) sold the top of the Hill 
for use as landfill. Tablets af- 
fixed to the base of the monu- 
ment list the momentous events 
of the revolutionary and early 
federal eras from “Stamp Act 
Passed 1765, Repealed 1766” to 
“Public Debt Funded, August 
4th, 1790.” (A felicitous mixture 
of patriotic zeal and financial 
perspicacity.) 

Turn right on Bowdoin Street 
and walk across the State House 
lawn to the pseudo-modernistic 
statue of Mary Dyer in front of 
the east wing of the State House. 
The statue memorializes ‘““Mary 
Dyer, Quaker” (in large letters), 
“Witness for Religious Freedom” 
(smaller letters), “Hanged on 
Boston Common 1660” (smallest 
letters). Not quite forthright 
enough perhaps, but more can- 
did than the statue of Anne 
Hutchinson, which was erected 
some years earlier in front of the 
west wing and bears an inscrip- 
tion reading “Courageous expo- 
nent of Civil Liberty and 
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Religious Toleration.’’ The 
statue further notes that the 
courageous Mrs. Hutchinson was 
killed by the Indians at East 
Chester, New York in 1660. The 
inscription fails to mention that 
the courageous Mrs. Hutchinson 
would not have been killed by 
the Indians in East Chester had 
she not been banished from 
Boston by the General Court for 
having dangerous religious 
beliefs. Goodness always 
triumphs, though, for the 
General Court at last came to its 
senses and revoked the edict of 
banishment in 1945. Oh well, 
better late than... 


Cross the State House lawn 
once again, walk down Park 
Street, where the Asylum and 
the Almshouse once stood, and 
at the corner of Park and Tre- 
mont, you will find the Park 
Street Subway Station, the 
first subway station in North 
America. Opposite the station is 
a tablet commemorating the sale 
of the Common to the people of 
Boston by William Blackstone. 
Blackstone was a bit of a recluse 
who came to Massachusetts in 
1623 as chaplain to a planned 
colony at Weymouth. The colony 
failed and the would-be colonists 
returned to England with the ex- 
ception of the Rev. Blackstone 
who settled in Shawmut (as 
Boston was then called) as the 
peninsula’s sole resident. 
Presumably, he read a lot. But 
seven years later, Governor 
Winthrop and company arrived 
and Blackstone, who wanted 
solitude, sold out for thirty 
pounds and left for less crowded 
land. Blackstone, the first 
colonist of Boston, became the 
first colonist of Rhode Island. 


Turn left on Tremont Street, 
then turn right on School Street, 
past King’s Chapel, the Old City 
Hall and the site of the first 
public school in America. Turn 
left on Washington Street, across 
the street and head down a 
reasonably spacious alley 
(Boston is a great city for alleys) 
called Spring Lane. A lunch 
counter and a bronze tablet 
mark the spot where colonial 
Boston’s primary source of fresh 
water, the Great Spring, was 
located. Farther down the alley a 
plaque marks the site of the 
home of Mary Chilton, who has 
the rather left-handed distinc- 
tion of having ‘come to America 
before any other white woman 
who settled in Boston.” 


Exit from Spring Lane, turn 
left and walk past the Old State 
House. Turn left and walk up 
Court Street, passing the former 
location of The New England 
Courant, where Benjamin 
Franklin learned printing. 
Across the street a plaque honors 
John Augustus, the proverbial- 
ly humble shoemaker, who, 
‘‘moved by the plight of 
prisoners,” began the probation 
system in 1841. At the corner of 
Court and Tremont, turn left 
and walk back towards Park 
Street and stop in at the King’s 
Chapel Burying Ground (on the 
left side of the street) or the Old 
Granary Burying Ground (on 
the right side of the street) if 
they’re not too crowded with 
Polaroid-packing turistas. 

Pass by the Park Street 
Church, which occupies the site 
of the loft where the frigate 
Constitution’s sails were made, 
and then deposit 25 cents and go 
home. 


Capone 


Continued from page 11 
the p.m., too. I know the pork is 
in the p.m.” 

She graciously accepts this ab- 
surd clarification, distracted 
now by the unknown ingredients 
he is sprinkling on the center of 
her roast. “Not too spicy,” she 
cautions. 

“You know the roast!” he ex- 
claims with surprise. 

“I think my sisters were in 
here and had it once, but I’ve 
never had it. But not real, real 
spicy, OK?” 

Al gives her a look. ““You show 
me the ID,” he demands. “‘You 
over fifteen. Why you scared?” 

This is essential Capone; it is 
the way he does business. He 
wouldn’t have it any other way. 
“One thing you know is you have 
to work for a living. Another 
thing is, if you can talk to people. 
And you find there’s all kinds of 
people. White, black, young, old. 
You have to like everybody. You 
no like people it’s better to stay 
home. You not distinguish one 
from the other. Like me, I like 
whites and blacks, small, old, 
anybody. I feel the same, I enjoy 
them. I really enjoy working for 
this reason. In case I no like this 
job, I no put my face sour. I like 
to get the customers to smile, to 
say something. This is my way. 
In case I have to work at 
something, no work in meat, I 
could find another job. I was in 
troubles lots of times. Business is 
business. Good times, bad times, 
only for a second, you can smile. 
That’s the way to get customers. 
You help. You help them to 
smile.” 
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TV News 


Continued from page 20 

one in about a year. His formula 
was the “Action News” ap- 
proach of 30 to 40 short, fast, 
items in 22 minutes or so “a 
minute-thirty for World War 
Ill,” a rival says. Also, Magid 
likes movement on camera — “a 
cast of thousands.”’ He per- 
formed his miracle in 
Philadelphia partly on the basis 
of a survey showing “what the 
public said it liked and disliked 
...” Typical Magid recommen- 
dations, according to a study by 
Edward Barrett, former dean of 
the Columbia Graduate School 
of Journalism, call for “simplify- 
ing and limiting treatment of 
complex news and elimination of 
‘upperclass’ English,”’ among 
other measures. 

If WBZ’s and WCVB’s top 
management have become con- 
verts to the practices of the Show 
Doctors, WNAC says it has left 
the ranks. When Mel Bernstein 
took over at Channel 7, the story 
goes, his boss asked him what 
management could do to help 
out. Bernstein supposedly said, 
“fire Magid.” Later, Bernstein 
told an interviewer that Magid 
had recommended de- 
emphasizing politics in ‘“‘one of 
the most politically oriented 
cities in the country.” Ironically, 
WNAC has done well in the 


Boston ratings by shrewdly 
applying some of the con- 
sultants’ general findings. Berns- 
tein, for example, has translated 
the consultants’ grandiloquent 
notion of “communicating peo- 
ple to people” to mean using 
“real” people like fat Eddie 
Andelman and weak-voiced Bar- 
bara Borin. 

There are other skeptics 
around. A recent two-part series 
in TV Guide concluded that 
since there are few truly original 
ideas around in the television 
business, the consultant merely 
collects successful ideas in an 
organized way, suggesting 
features and gimmicks that seem 
to be transferable from one city 
to another. Non-journalists have 
been critical, too. Professor 
David J. LeRoy of Florida State 
has reported that in analyzing 
one Magid audience survey, he 
found a questionable sample 
size, “biased” language and in- 
consistent tabulations. Barrett 
suspects that “many or most of 
the consultants’ recommen- 
dations would have been the 
same had there been no survey.” 
And CBS News president 
Richard Salant puts the serious 
issue of what news is all about in 
the first place. He says that “‘we 
can’t be motivated in the news 
by what people want as opposed 
to what they need if they are to 
be reasonably informed.” 

Ted O’Brien, the news anchor 
over at Channel 7, makes the 
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same essential point. He believes 
certain stories should be covered 
whatever their “‘viewer interest 
quotient.”” ‘Magid would say 
that stories about the legislature 


are dull and should be dropped,” 
O’Brien says. Of course, O’Brien 
has a special interest in what 
Magid says. After a Magid sur- 
vey concluded that “he didn’t 
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project enough self-confidence to 
be in a major market,” this local 
} ° . 
son was fired from his anchoring 
job in Minneapolis - St. Paul. 
The station received over 2000 
letters in protest, but that’s show 
biz. 

After finishing this article, I 
worried a bit about whether I 
had been “balanced” in my 
treatment of the consultants. 
Was I, for example, guilty of 
hype myself when I called them 
Show Doctors and said that their 
main purpose is to hype the 
ratings — that is, to make more 
money for their clients since the 
higher the ratings, the more 
advertisers pay. I need worry no 
more. I came across the following 
copy in a statement by McHugh 
and Hoffman: “As with other 
diagnostic professions, medicine 
or law, the client can only tell 
the consultants so much. The 
audience can only tell the con- 
sultants so much. Then, based 
on the consultants’ experience, 
capacity and judgment, they 
must recommend a direction 
that will improve the client’s 
position in the market or main- 
tain it, if he is already in first 
place.” 





Edwin Diamond, a lecturer in 
political science at MIT, is a 
contributing editor of New York 
magazine and a commentator for 
the Post-Newsweek stations, 
Washington, D.C. 
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By Kenneth Baker 

The contemporary art scene in 
Boston has been livelier each 
season, over the past five years. 
There are indications that in the 
coming season local talent will 
dominate the exhibition scene. 
The institutions that import 
contemporary art and artists 
from other parts of the country 
are less able to afford it now 
because of a general increase in 
the cost of transporting and in- 
suring art. Also, the exhibition 
calendars of several local in- 
stitutions reflect the approach of 
the Bicentennial. The museums 
are looking away from the pre- 
sent for a while and into the 
past, partly because of the 
Bicentennial occasion, but also 
because they will be able to draw 
upon their own and each other’s 
collections and perhaps cut 
down slightly on expenses. At 
this writing, the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, for example, lists no 
show of contemporary art on its 
schedule for the coming season. 
Contemporary art will return to 
the commercial galleries, and it 
will include increasingly 


The Season in Art 


A guide to our museums and galleries 





sophisticated work by local ar- 
tists. 

Boston is a good place to see 
art when the season is on. It 
boasts a variety of museums, 
commercial galleries and college 
exhibition spaces. The principal 
art institution in the area is, of 
course, The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. The strengths and 
weaknesses of its holdings are 
well known, but if you don’t 
happen to know them, they are 
best discovered on your own. 
Since its inauguration of a 
Department of Contemporary 
Art in 1972, the MFA has been 
acquiring and borrowing much 
fine contemporary painting and 
sculpture, some of which is near- 
ly always on view. 

The Museum’s calendar bears 
watching for it often includes 
smaller shows drawn from the 
collections that don’t receive the 
publicity larger shows get. This 
fall the MFA starts with a show 
of ancient Colombian gold. Then 
there’s to be a show of Goya 
prints and an unusual exhibit of 
French rococo textiles. 

The Boston Museum is the 
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city’s largest and most perma- 
nent art resource; its collections 
always offer something 
memorable, making a visit to the 
Museum worth the trip even 
when there’s no special exhibi- 
tion on. 

The Institute of Contem- 
porary Art has been a maverick 
among local art institutions until 
recently. It changed its location 
almost annually until last year 
when it settled in its now perma- 
nent home, a handsome old 
police station on Boylston 
Street. The interior of the 
building is still being renovated, 
and only one gallery is useable at 
this point. However, the ICA an- 
ticipates a grand opening of its 
entire facilities in February, 
1975. The first major show there 
this fall will present recent work 
by Pat Steir and Joan Snyder, 
two of the most influential young 
New York painters. Later, a 
traveling show of postcards will 
visit the ICA. 

The ICA has suffered from a 
rather erratic curatorial policy, 
but it always manages to put on 
at least one memorable show 


each season. In addition to long- 
running shows, there will be a 
series of evenings devoted to 
kinds of contemporary art that 
are not immediately accessible, 
such as earthworks. 

Behind the ICA is Newbury 
Street, where most of the city’s 
commercial galleries are located. 
Since the art market in Boston 
remains somewhat conservative, 
so do the galleries and the art 
they show. The place on New- 
bury where you’re most likely to 
see serious contemporary art is 
now called the Harcus Krakow 
Rosen Sonnabend Gallery. 
Their space is rather tight and 
inflexible, and they tend to show 
work that is fairly sure to sell, 
but that also means work by im- 
portant artists, such as Jack 
Tworkov. This gallery has an in- 
teresting history. In its present 
state, it represents the combined 
interests of the Harcus-Krakow 
Gallery, long a Newbury Street 
landmark, and the Parker Street 
470 Gallery, now defunct. The 
owners were forced out of their 
warehouse location on Parker 
Street by a frightening series of 





criminal assaults on persons and 
property connected with the 
gallery. Their experience unfor- 
tunately typifies the risks in- 
herent in operating an exhibition 
space large enough to show 
monumentally big new art and 
cheap enough to be feasible. The 
big cheap spaces tend to be 
located in funky, dangerous 
neighborhoods. When the gallery 
partners relocated, they 
necessarily relinquished much of 
their commitment to experimen- 
tal art. The new gallery clearly 
deals in a consumer product, as 
its affiliate in the new Chestnut 
Hill shopping mall openly 
acknowledges. 

Another gallery worth 
watching is Graphics 1 and 2. 
Again, this is as commercial as 
they come, but it does present 
recent developments in print- 
making, such as Richard Estes’s 
remarkable New Realist 
silkscreens. Graphics 1 and 2 
begins the season with a show of 
new prints by Robert 
Motherwell. 

The Cleveland Gallery, a 
newcomer, promises to present 
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The Museum of Fine Arts’ Central Stairway 


some exciting work as well. Scott 
Miller, one of the better Boston 
artists, will have a show there in 
the late fall. 

Further downtown, there is 
the Visual Artist’s Union 
Gallery which shows only the 
work of member artists, but the 
Union claims a membership of 
over 700. The BVAU is often 
cited as the most successful 
orgauization of its kind, and the 
Gallery is its most representative 
achievement so far. The Union 
holds regular meetings which are 
open to the public, and new 
members are welcomed. 

The BVAU’s opening show is a 
posthumous retrospective of the 
paintings of Frank Buonopane, 
who met an untimely death some 
months ago. This memorial ex- 


hibition will be followed by a 
large scale abstract sculpture 
show in October. 

Just across Tremont Street 
from the BVAU Gallery is 
Boston City Hall, itself an 
architectural landmark. On the 
fifth floor of City Hall is a 
spacious exhibition space where 
art is frequently displayed. The 
City Hall gallery is one of the 
more adaptable exhibition 
spaces in the city, and you can 
never tell what might turn up 
there. They’ve had some serious 
shows and some silly ones; the 
gallery is controlled, I believe, by 
the Mayor’s Office of Cultural 
Affairs. Outside, the City Hall 
Plaza, one of the more pleasant 
open spaces in the city, is 
sometimes the site of a large 
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scale sculpture or two. 

Boston University maintains 
a gallery in its School of Fine and 
Applied Arts Building on Com- 
monwealth Avenue. Not much 
attention is paid to what goes on 
there because their events are 
not very well publicized, but 
they have one or two important 
shows a year. Last season, for ex- 
ample, the BU Gallery presented 
one-man shows by two impor- 
tant painters, Jack Beal and 
Philip Guston. For Guston, who 
belongs to the senior generation 
of Abstract Expressionists, it 
was the first time he had chosen 
to show since 1970. 

There are at least three places 
to see good art in Cambridge. 
The first is MIT’s Hayden 
Gallery. Despite its size, the 
Hayden puts on an impressive 
variety of shows each year. The 
well-known New York artist 
Lynda Benglis did her last piece 
in polyurethane foam at the 
Hayden Gallery two years ago. 
And Sol LeWitt, another artist 
who looms large on the contem- 
porary scene, did an important 
series of wall drawings there also. 
The Hayden also seems to pay 
its dues every so often with 
another technological art ex- 
travaganza; everyone should see 
one. At this writing the schedule 
of future exhibitions is not 
available. 

Deeper into Cambridge are the 
two museums of Harvard 
University, the Fogg and the 
Busch-Reisinger. Like the 
Boston Museum, the Fogg has a 
permanent collection with some 
superb pieces from just about 
every period of Western and 
Oriental art history. In addition, 
it has a growing photography 
collection, some portion of which 
is frequently on display. 
Contemporary art is sparse in 
the Fogg collection, but what 
they have tends to be of very 
high quality, and they almost 





always keep a few contemporary 
works on view in a second floor 
room. The Fogg’s exhibitions 
tend to be highly formal in their 
spirit and interest; scholarly art 
history is, after all, being written 
on the premises. Last year, the 


Fogg presented shows of Islamic 


and Japanese art that were 
breathtaking and were accom- 
panied by the publication of im- 
portant catalogs. 

Through September, the Fogg 
is presenting a show of drawings 
by several Boston artists. The 
next major show, called 
“Photography Unlimited,” is a 
survey of new work by contem- 
porary photographers, 
spotlighting the techniques of 
‘‘manipulative photography.” 
And, perhaps reflecting the state 
of the economy, the show to 
follow will be a selection of art 
done by Radcliffe alumnae who 
are also art collectors. 
(Interestingly enough, The Rose 
Museum at Brandeis in 
Waltham is having a similar 
show of alumni art, almost con- 
currently.) 

The Busch-Reisinger 
Museum, just a short walk from 
the Fogg, is devoted exclusively 
to German art, so their perma- 
nent collection has a consistency 
unlike those of other local 
museums. Last season was an es- 
pecially good one for the Busch- 
Reisinger. Its shows of “Three 
Swiss Painters’ and “Theatrical 
Designs and Drawings of George 
Grosz’”’ were high points in the 
art season. 

Finally, a word about artists. 
Art institutions, by their nature, 
do not foster the impression that 
artists are accessible or ap- 
proachable people. But on the 
basis of my own acquaintance 
with them, I can say that local 
serious artists are quite ap- 
proachable and interested in 
people’s responses to their work. 
(Only fraudulent artists tend to 
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do numbers on people.) Whether 
they admit it or not, artists are 
anxious to have their work seen 
and appreciated. An artist hates 
to be hassled but is not likely to 
rebuff genuine curiosity. Some 
artists are more articulate about 
what they do than others, but 
you'll never encounter one who 
doesn’t want anybody to see his 
work. Most artists” studios are 
about as accessible by car or 
MTA as are the various exhibi- 
tion places. As usual, there con- 
tinues to be a lot of interesting 
experimental work being done in 
local studios that may never turn 
up in a gallery or museum. The 
truly adventurous spectator will 
go out and try to find it for 
himself. 


2 The Season 

The Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts: September 10- 
November 3, El Dorado: The 
Gold of Ancient Colombia. 
October 25-January 5, 1975, 
The Changing Image: 
Prints by Francisco Goya. 

The Fogg Museum, Har- 
vard University: September 
13-October 16, Photography 
Unlimited. October 23- 
December 8, H.H. Richard- 
son and his Office: His 
Move to Boston. 

The Rose Museum, 
Brandeis University, 
Waltham: September 11- 
October 13, A Generation of 
Brandeis Artists. October 
22-November 17, Flora 
Natapoff. 

Boston Visual Artists’ 
Union Gallery, 2 Center 
Plaza: September, Frank 
Buonopane. October, Large 
Scale Abstract Sculpture. 

Harcus Krakow Rosen Son- 
nabend, 2 Newbury Street: 
September 7-October 2, 
Realists’ Visions: 
Interiors/Exteriors. 
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TRAVEL 
CENTER 


LOW COST 
STUDENT & YOUTH 
FARES 


Boston 266-0204 
Waltham 891-7900 














UNBELIEVABLE-TOP QUALITY NAMES! 


OVER 


2-PC. SETS 


Io: 


SIZES 


MATTRESSES 
BOX SPRINGS 


FACTORY OVERSTOCK & MISMATCHED SETS 
INDIVIDUAL MATTRESSES OR 
BOX SPRINGS 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


MEDIUM OR EXTRA FIRM 


TWIN-FULL-QUEEN-KING 
1 4 eee OC ee. PO | 


SPECIAL JUMBO BEAN BAGS 24.95 


BONUS BUYS 


Twin Mattress . .$28 
Full Mattress .. .$28 
2 pc. Set. Twin .$69 
Sofa Beds $66 
2 pc. Full Set . .$79 
Odd Sizes ..$15 ea 
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5-6’ or 7’ ROUND BEDS 


BEDDING SPECIALTY SHOPS 


MALDEN 
34 EASTERN AVE. 
324-6381 


PEABODY 
ATE. 1, SOUTH AT LOWELL ST. EXIT 
535-4809 


9 to 9 Daily—Mastercharge—Bankamericard—Budget 











Featuring a Tremendous Selection of Famous Maker Footwear 
for the Entire Family at Unbelievable Low Low Prices! See us and Save! 
BRAND NAME SHOES FOR LESS!! 
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BURLINGTON 


NEW STORE 266 Cambridge St 
LIBERTY PLAZA-Rte. 3-A | 
Mon.—Sat. 9-9; Sat. 9-6 273-2403 


SUDBURY 


100A Boston Post Rd., Rte. 20, 
Wayland/Sudbury line. (turn at Dairy 
Queen). Mon., Tues., Wed. 10—5:30; 
Thur., Fri. 10—8: 30; Sat. 9—5:30. 
443-2874. 


| STOUGHTON 


| 43 Canton St., Rte. 27. 344-1617 
| Mon., Tues., Wed. 10—5:30; Thur., Fri 
10—8: 30; Sat. 9—5:30 


| SO. YARMOUTH 
—RTE. 28 


Long Pond Shopping Plaza, underneath 
the water tower next to BRADLEES. 
Mon.—Sat.9—9 394-2420 


WEST NEWTON 


| Corner of North and Farwell Sts. Take 
| River St. from Waltham. Take Pleasant 
| St. from Watertown. Take North St 
from Albermarle Playground. 
Open Mon., Tues., Sat. 9-5: 30; Wed 
Thur., Fri. 9-9. 527-2263. 


HYDE PARK 


1661 Hyde Park Ave., between Cleary & 
Walcott Sqs. Mon.—Thur. 10—5: 30; 
Fri. 10—9; Sat. 9—-5:30 364-4499 


(NEW STORE) 
469 Great Rd 
Rt. 2A 
10-9 Mon-Fri 
Sat. 10-6. 


| ACTON 


263-1362 


Plenty of FREE PARKING ATALL STORES 
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| New England 


Women’s Service 
Free Pregnancy Testing 


Problem pregnancy and birth control counsell- 


Care. Open 9 am—9 pm Monday—Friday Saturday 9—5 
1033 Beacon St. Brookline, Ma. Call 617-738-1370 or 738-1371 
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abortion and gynecological 
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586-6300 
330 No. Main St., Brock ton, Mass. 








e Abortion* 

eGynecological 
Care* 

eVasectomy* 


*with 
counselling 





PRETERM 


1842 BEACON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(617) 738-6210 


a licensed non-profit medical facility 
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: 2 BIG PICTURE 


« ° 18x24 black-&-white posters 
. from negatives, snapshots, slides, 
* and small printed things 


*. dry mounting \\ 
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_ 
* « fast service 
ea $3 and up 
* 
134 Mt. Auburn St. 
Cambridge 547-9754 
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S$» Onyders 


‘= Amny Navy Storé 
= | 601 Washington St.,Boston 


55 


Army & Navy Store” \ 


42676588 
7 Boylston St., Copley Square 


536-2433 








a en 
camping supplies @ sleeping 


bags e duffel bags @ back. 
packs @ navy pea coats e 
Air Force parkas e 13 but- 
ton sailor pants e army 
surplus clothing @ shoes 
and boots e painter’s white 
dungarees @ buck le-back 
jeans 











BOSTON’S LARGEST 
SELECTION of 
Western Jeans — 

Jean Jackets — 
Western Shirts in 
Denim and Chambray 
All the Top Brands 

at Lowest Prices 
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NEW NEW 
CO-ED 


“Join the men and the fun” 


STEAM e SWEDISH 
SAUNA MASSAGE 
WHIRLPOOL e BODY 
ie EXERCISE SHAMPOO 
GAME ROOM e LOUNGE 
e REFRESHMENTS 
e FACIALS 
Masseurs 5 & Masseuses 
Free Ir Introductory ( Coupon 
Entitles Female Bearer 
Free Use of Facilities 
Good till Nov. 30, 1974 


eae 0 Ee SB 
Open 6 days N Noon—2 A.M. 


Located between Lechmere MBTA 
and Lechmere Sales 


3648080 
V.1.P. health salon 


48 First St Cambridge 














we used To Be BUILDING 194 


BUT WE CHANGED OUR NAME TO 
And we still have the lowest prices in town with 
our policy of factory prices to the public. 
BACK TO SCHOOL SPECIAL: 


3 piece den sets all hurculon materials 
NOW 299.95 


Our Price : Single 








864-8261 © 





Reg. 


MATTRESSES or BOX SPRINGS 
Regular Price : $89.50 


Full size — $39.50 
194 SOUTH ST. BOSTON Our Price : $69.50 | 


—— SS 


$ 499.95 


$29.50 
426-0605 


266-4664 : 


620 COMM. AVE. BROOKLINE 


And our new home at 


1105 MASS. AV 
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all hurcalon materials 
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SOFA BEDS 


Sofa Beds - 
Reg.: $119.50 





CAMBRIDGE 


Between Harvard & 
Central Sqares 
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The Season 


in Music 


A study in Buellk 


By Richard Buell 

If (as in a Jean Cocteau film or 
a Sylvia Townsend Warner 
story) my lapels were seized by a 
halitotic, snaggle-toothed crone 
who demanded, on penalty of 
immediate vaporization, that I 
characterize, in one word, the 
musical life of this region, I 
should, of course, unhesitatingly 
reply, to her satisfaction, 
“‘plethoric.”” And I would be 
released from the grip of those 
gnarled old claws. 

To inquiring Phoenix readers, 
however un-crone-like, I would 
answer the same. Boston’s con- 
cert activities from October 
through April are a study in 
bulk. The performing 
organizations range from 
Establishment to shady, cover- 
ing the territory from music of 
the spheres to pain. You pays 
your money (though there’s a lot 
of freebies) and you takes your 
choice. You gets your advice 
from the Phoenix, too, if you’re 
following the smart money. 

The following is a leaky com- 
pendium of what I could find out 
about the 1974-1975 goings-on in 
Symphony Hall, Jordan Hall, 
the Orpheum Theater, Sanders 
Theater and other such temples 
of culture. “Leaky” because I 
was repeatedly told that, dam- 
nit, the’season hadn’t started yet 
and that performers and 
programs were, at this point, 
subject to change at the sheerest, 
most gossamer of whims. Do not 
be surprised, therefore, if music 
director Seiji Ozawa leads the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Zanzibar’s old national anthem. 
It was written by Sir Donald 
Francis Tovey, the least 
celebrated of the musical giants 
(the others are Ives and 
Schoenberg) whose centenaries 
we observe this year. I wouldn’t 
really count on it, though. 

* 


The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (founded 1881) looms 
large. More than 100 players 
strong, it begins playing late in 
September and keeps it up 
through late April. Seiji Ozawa’s 
penchant seems to be for sub- 
stantial fare done up in glowing, 
not to say gaudy, colors. The 
orchestra plays well for him. 
They have been playing well, 
too, for guest conductor Colin 


‘Davis and will again. Peter 


Maag will stop by to direct 
Mozart, his specialty. Other jet- 
hopping conductors will zap in 
and out. Who is Klaus 
Tennstedt? 

The Turangalila Symphony of 
Olivier Messiaen is scheduled for 
performance. His long-drawn- 
out and suggestive lushness will, 
for many, summon up images of 
swaying palms, Maria Montez, 
prehensile tails and the lure of 
the tropics. It is the work of most 
compelling interest to the heads 
among Symphony-goers. They 
are there, the heads, in their sen- 
sible shoes and their tweeds. And 
they know who they are. 

Symphony Hall, at the corner 
of Massachusetts and Hun- 
tington Avenues, seats 2631 and 
is an acoustical marvel. The 


above-the-stage escutcheon, 
bearing, in pushy capitals, the 
legend “BEETHOVEN”, is to let 
you know in no uncertain terms 
that you are in the presence of 
pretty hot stuff. Well, you are. 
Symphony Hall’s telephone 
number is a worthy one: CO 6- 
1492. : 

The Boston Symphony has its 
spin-offs, and the Boston 
Symphony Chamber Players is 
one of them. They play Saint- 
Saens, and they play Elliott 
Carter, mostly at Sanders 
Theater at Harvard. Be aware of 
their handful of concerts, tickets 
for which, I recall, are modestly 
priced to begin with and then 
tend to plummet just before the 
concert if the house isn’t filled 
up. (I am disclosing this policy 
sotto voce, of course. We can’t 
have Mideastern bazaar-type 
haggling for tickets, least of all in 
Sanders Theater.) 

Another big bow-wow in 
Boston’s concert life is the 
Boston University Celebrity 
Series, a big-time subscription 
and special events operation run 
by Walter Pierce. The roster this 
year is positively multitudinous! 
Like wow! And ethnic, too! 

There will be: 

Agnes de Mille; the Leipzig 
Gewandhaus Orchestra; the 
Duke Ellington Orchestra; the 
Slask Polish Song and Dance 
Company; Ukrainian 
coloratura Bella Rudenko. 

From Japan, the Toho String 
Orchestra; from Switzerland, 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
Romande; from Yugoslavia, I 
Solisti di Zagreb with violinist 
Henryk Szeryng. 

Guitarist Alario Dias; the 
Royal Swedish Ballet; pianist . 
Rudolf Serkin; tenor Peter Pears 
and pianist Murray Perahia; 
soprano Leontyne Price. 

Soviet pianist Emil Gilels; 
Maurice Andre, trumpet, with 
the Wuerttemberg Chamber 
Orchestra; in tandem, the Soviet 
Georgian Dancers and the Tbilsi 
Polyphonic Choir; the Rajko 
Hungarian Gypsy Orchestra and 
Dancers; the Eugene Istomin- 
Isaac Stern-Leonard Rose Trio; 
the Moscow Chamber Orchestra. 

Alvin Ailey and his attached 
dancers; the Chamber Music 
Society of Lincoln Center; flutist 
Jean Pierre Rampal; verismo 
belter Luciano Pavarotti; Lud- 
milla Zykina and the Moscow 
Balalaika Ensemble. 

These are flush times for Im- 
migration officials, no doubt 
about that.) 

The Cleveland Orchestra; 
baritone Hermann Prey, who 
still be almost too Gemuetlich 
for words; guitarist Andres 
Segovia; pianist Peter Serkin; 
the heavy-caliber Swedish 
thrush Birgit Nilsson; Ballet 
Folkorico Mexico. 

The Strasbourg Philharmonic; 
Quartetto Italiano; pianist 
Claudio Arrau; the Brandenburg 
Ensemble; Sour Cream, a con- 
sort whose nucleus is recorder 
virtuoso Franz Brueggen. 

The Juilliard String Quartet; 
the Cleveland String Quartet; 
pianist Gina Bachauer; guitarist 
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You dou't have to be 
Mr. or Ms. Viscount 


Carlos Montoya. 

Martha Graham; the Preser- 
vation Hall Jazz Band. 

The Mighty Berlin Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Herbert 
von Karajan. Unutterably 
refined! 

Information about the in- 
dividual ingredients of this great 
steaming vat of high culture is 
available from the Celebrity 
Series at 420 Boylston Street, 
Boston, 02116, telephone 536- 
6037. And from the ads. And 
listings. 

Of the above, Bella Rudenko 
will have my raptest attention. 
I’ve only heard her once, and on 
an AM portable, but that was 
enough. Cute as a bug. 


Next, opera. In the spring, the 
Metropolitan Opera brings a 
sample case of its New York 
wares (whatever will travel) to 
the ill-ventilated expanses of the 
Hynes Memorial Auditorium. 
No information on the what and 
who of this endeavor will be 
available for a long time. 

Mention of the Met in this 
town sets people to chorusing, 
“Well, Sarah has nothing to be 
ashamed of” and “‘Doesn’t Ernie 
find the nicest singers?” and 
“Where is the Heldensoubrette 
of yore?” 

The references are to the 
plucky, adventurous, 
production-conscious Opera 
Company of Boston and Sarah 
Caldwell; and to “‘Boston’s own 
repertory opera,” the Associate 
Artists Opera, directed by 
Ernest Triplett. 

Sarah’s agenda calls for 
Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini in 
February; Mozart’s Cosi fan 
Tutte in March; Verdi’s. Falstaff, 
with Donald Gramm, in May; 
and, as birdseed for Ms. Sills, 
the rarely attempted Montagues 
and Capulets of some bel canto 
millhand or other whose name I 
have been repressing: this in 
June. Sarah is a great trouper 
who never skimps on production 
values. She is to be contended 
with. 

Associate Artists will present a 
Falstaff by Mozart’s contem- 
porary Antonio Salieri; Rossini’s 
Cinderella (La Cenerentola); the 
world premiere Richard Owen’s 
Mary Dyer, which deals with 
religious persecution in Boston; 
Robert Ward’s The Crucible, 
which deals with religious 
persecution in Salem and Louis 
Gruenberg’s ‘‘completed ver- 
sion” of the Eugene O’Neill- 
derived The Emperor Jones. 

The controversial Earl Kim 
concert performance of Mozart’s 
Le Nozze di Figaro rides again in 
Harvard’s Sanders Theater on 
Gctober 6, 8 and 9. 

Specialty groups we got plen- 
ty. Musica Viva, under Richard 
Pittman, does new music up 
proud. Their four concerts this 
year will be at a new place, the 
auditorium of the Longy School 
of Music in Cambridge and will 
brim wholesomely with matter 
by Roberto Gerhard, Charles 
Ives, Ruth Crawford Seeger (a 
world premiere!), John Huggler, 

Please turn to page 28 
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to get credit with us. 
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In fact, we’re looking for people who’ve 
never had any kind of bank credit before. 
All you have to do is show us you’re work- 
ing and can pay back what you borrow. 

| If you’re 18 or over, we'll give you 
$480 credit ($240 each through Super- 
check — the loan you write in your check- 
book — and Master Charge). A checking 
account and a free printed checkbook. 
Bonuses for opening a savings account — 
$2 for automatic savings, $1 for all others. 
And the one-to-one counseling of a 
Personal Banker. 

We don’t care whether you want a 
crystal chandelier or a quadraphonic sound 
system, you'll still have $480 for starters. 

It’s that easy. The way banking 
should be. 


The National Shawmut Bank of Boston 


A Shawmut Association Bank Member F.D.I.C. 
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1SAM’S OUTLET "5 Navy store” 
1 


487 Moody St. Waltham; 


§Mon—Fri 8:30—9:00, Sat 8:30—6:00 jean outfits for guys and galg 
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DO IT YOURSELF 
URETHANE FOAM 


Prime quality new polyurethane foam 
Firm, smooth, oderless, non-allergenic, 
mothproof and mildew resistant. . For 
home, station waton, trailer, boat and 
camper 


2iN. SIN. 4IN. 
Bench 24x75 
Cot 30x75 ; . ; 
Twin 39x75 9.00 13.50 16.50 
Full 54x75 12.00 18.00 22.00 
For estimates on other sizes and 
thickness to order in rubber or urethane 
send finished dimensions 


NOW AVAILABLE 


CUSTOM COVERING 
ANDSTITCHING 


NATIONAL FOAM 
& RUBBER CO., INC. 
394 Atlantic Ave., Boston 02214 
Telephone 542-7982 
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An Escape to Yesterday 


&Boston 
Flea arket 


GREEN © 
PANTS 


$3.00 


ARMY WO iK PANTS 
ALL SIZES 


Sam Cohen’s 


1134 Montello 
Route 28 Brockton, Ma. 
Open 8 - 5 Mon. - Sat. 
617-586-2945 
TENTS — CAMPING GOODS 
.. ARMY-NAVY SURPLUS - 


VISION_HOUSE 


EYE ‘METAL 
EXAMINATIONS» FRAMES 
BY M.D.'5 REPAIRED 
ARRANGED. & SOLDERED 
* * * * a & 
LIGHT PHOTO GRAY 
SENSITIVITY PHOTO SUN 


Faneuil all 
THiarket 


Open April 21- Oct. 27 


Every Sunday 1-6 PM 
(Ram os Shune) 



































Instruciion. 


There's no better way to get from where you are in tennis to 
where you ought to be than taking one of our 20 different 
courses—11 for adults, 9 for juniors, including those who 
have never played before. TENNIS/NOW. New England's 
foremost Tennis School and finest Pro Staff, under the direc- 
tion of Arnie Brown. Quality instruction and ball machine 
practice at your convenience—daytime, evenings, week- 
ends. Visit us at 12 Watertown Street, across from Watertown 
Square, or call 924-6363. Child care available. 
tennis) Learning and Practice Center 
NOw ” The First Name in 
Tennis Instruction 











FOR TINT & 
Jetsrroro BROWN 
TESTED ’ 


SUNGLASSES 
ACCURATELY 

1918 BEACON ST. e AT CLEVELAND CIRCLE 
BROOKLINE e ON MBTA LINE e 731-3737 
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BLACKS & WHITES 
ARE OUT! 


the new Mod and 
Swinging Colors are in. 


You'll find a vast 
selection of these types of 
colors, both in paints and 


wallpaper at: 


B & D WALLPAPER CO. 


Waltham 


416 Moody St. 
893-1343 


Roxbury 
2164 Washington St. 
445-4321 


Medford 


648 Fellsway 
396-6666 


Cambridge 
736 Massachusetts Ave. 
876-4800 


and other Locations: 
Quincy, Marlboro, Saugus, Billerica, Nashua, N.H. 


Foam Pads $6.00 
IFrames kiln dried ALL SIZE 


Liners All Sizes Available $5.00 
20 Mil. Vinyl 
' <5 (All Sizes)........ $18 
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|e NEVER BE BORED FOR THE REST OF YOUR LIFEe| 


ALONE 


ON SATURDAY NIGHT 
AND TOO 
;PROUD TO ADMIT IT? 


Let’s face it, dating bars are passe, and computer dating services 
have been known to provide disastrous mismatings. There’s got 
to be an answer and now finally there is. 


THE SOCIAL REGISTER 


Our purpose is to unite people of similar interests. This means 
that our function is not limited to a dating service but includes 
social encounters for companions. Check out these features: 

@ unlimited 24 hour service 

@ a monthly magazine with a profile of every member. 

@ no telephone numbers or names given out. 

e a low $10 fee for three months service 


Call 24 hours for special application and brochure 
THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
510 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Square 


Call 247-1112 
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Music 


Continued from page 27 
Arnold Schoenberg, Gunther 
Schuller and many others. 
Musica Viva’s format has been 
re-thought, I was told, 
something along the lines of a 
Boulez “‘Rug”’ concert. More in- 
formality, a chance to rap, etc., 
are aimed for. 

In Cambridge, the Cantata 
Singers, directed by Philip 
Kelsey, will deliver their ac- 
customed top-level Bach and 
Schuetz religious music to fully 
conscious audiences at Sanders 
Theater. 

The Civic Symphony of 
Boston, lately invigorated by 
conductor Ben Zander, turns its 
piercing scrutiny to the 
Schubert Unfinished and the 
Hindemith Symphonic 
Metamorphosis. Three concerts. 

The Boston Philharmonia is 
a self-governed, ‘‘alter- 
native’’ chamber orchestra 
that hangs its hat at the 
National Theater at the Boston 
Center for the Arts in the South 
End. Offbeat programing, con- 
ducting, playing from them. 

‘‘Musie from Marlboro’’ 
descends upon the Longy School 
on Oct. 25, Feb. 7 and Apr. 11, 
with durable goods from Haydn, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Dvorak... 
and Donald Francis Tovey. 
Tovey’s rare Trio for Piano, 
Violin and English Horn will be 
played on the Feb. 7 outing. 
Series participants will include 
Horzowski, Galimir and other 
charter members of the 
Marlboro gang. 

Again this year, a chamber 
music series by the cream of 
B.U.’s music faculty is schedul- 
ed for Morse Auditorium, a dis- 
used synagogue. 

There will apparently be con- 
certs at odd hours (Friday mid- 
nights) at the Charles Street 
Meeting House. 

U. Mass/Boston is supporting 
a concert series that will have 
pianist Russell Sherman ding 
the Liszt Transcendental 
Etudes, and other worthies doing 
their estimable shticks. 


The Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety, under Thomas Dunn, has 
plans for, of course, the Handel 
Messiah (but not performed as a 
matter of course); the Bach 
Christmas Oratorio; the Brahms 
German Requiem; and some 
spicy items as yet undisclosed. 


The New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, down the 
street from Symphony Hall, will 
bé bombinating with activity. 
On October 9, the Symphony 
Orchestra, under Gunther 
Schuller, will undoubtedly show 
why their audiences in Europe 
this summer were. so 
demonstrative. 

There is a free, high-class con- 
cert series given at Sanders 
Theater under the auspices of 
the Peabody-Mason Foundation. 
Soprano Elly Ameling will be 
making her Boston debut 
therein. 

There will be excellent free 
concerts at M.I.T.’s Kresge 
Auditorium, such as by the 
Esterhazy String Quartet (Nov. 
19). Ambitious choral stuff is to 
emanate from the Masterworks 
Chorale, the Cecilia Society, the 
Chorus Pro Musica, and groups 
yet uncoalesced as of this 
writing. 

The prestige-laden Fromm 
Music Foundation concerts will 
continue at Harvard. The First 
Congregational Church in 
Cambridge promises even more 
things than hither to do with, 
and without, its sassy Frobenius 
organ. 

And so on and so on. The 
minutiae, as I was saying, have 
not all come in. The present 
trickle of prospectuses over the 
desks of the Listings and Music 
Editors will presently grow to a 
cataract. Hosanna in extremis! 
And see you in the aisle, early 
and often, my quivering morsel 
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MONT GOMERY 
BAND 


With Special Guest Stars 
~ DUKE mn THE DRIVERS 


October 3 at the Orpheum Theater 8’OOom 


All proceeds lo benefit he March Of Dimes 


Tickets available at: Soundscope, Minuleman, Hulb and 
son Ticket Agencies and the Orpheum Box Office 
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The Theatre Season 


It is always difficult to pin 
these artist-people down to 
specific names, dates and 
numbers. And I hate like hell to 
plug all those grandiose New 
York promises that will never 
come true. However, a listing is 
demanded — so be it. Barring 
acts of God, economic or 
aesthetic bankruptcies not yet 
declared, and/or the death of 
Louise Tate, these openings have 
been tentatively scheduled and 
more or less cemented. 


CURRENT: 

September 16-28 (maybe 
longer). Lady Audley’s Secret. 
Trinity Square Repertory Com- 
pany in the very popular musical 
spoof of a Victorian novel by 
Mary Elizabeth Braddon. 
Directed by Word Baker. At the 
Wilbur Theatre. 

Now-October 6. Moonchildren 
by Michael Weller. Comedy 
about “relating” at Brandeis in 
1965. At the Charles Playhouse. 
Jacques Brel. At the Charles 
Playhouse Cabaret. 

The Proposition. Im- 
provisational revue, running for 
over six years in Inman Square. 
Also the Proposition Circus, 
Saturdays, for the kiddies. 
Wednesdays only. Home Free! 
by Lanford Wilson. ‘“Theatre For 
a Dollar” program at the Boston 
Repertory Theatre, Back Bay. 
Thurs.-Sat. The Little Prince. 
David Zucker’s long-running 


adaptation of the St. Exupery 
classic. At the Boston Repertory 
Theatre. 

Weekends through Sept. 22. 
Free theatre presented by the 
Playwrights Platform at the out- 
door Publick Theatre in 
Brighton. Original plays by local 
playwrights. 


COMING: 

Sept. 17-22. Charley’s Aunt by 
Brandon Thomas. The Shaw 
Festival of Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Canada at the Loeb Drama 
Center. 

Sept. 24-29. Too True To Be 
Good by George Bernard Shaw. 
Again, Canada’s Shaw Festival 
at the Loeb. 
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Sept. 25, Wednesdays only. 
The Apple Tree. “Theatre For a 
Dollar” at the Boston Repertory 
Theatre. 

Sept. 26, continuing weekends. 
The Southern Route. Joann 
Green’s adaptation of a Spanish 
short story about seven drivers 
caught in a massive traffic jam, 
vaguely related to the human 
condition. At the Cambridge 
Ensemble, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 12. Dreyfus. Gar- 
son Kanin adaptation of Paris 
hit by Jean-Claude Brumberg. 
Stars Ruth Gordon and Same 
Levene. At the Shubert Theatre. 
Oct. 3-May 31, weekends. Tall 
Kings and Short Subjects. At the 
Pocket Mime Theatre. 

Oct. 9-19. You Can’t Take It 
With You by George Kaufman 
and Moss Hart. At the Spingold 
Theatre, Brandeis University. 
Oct. 14. An Evening With Cicely 
Tyson. At the Hopkins Center, 
Dartmouth. 

Oct. 15. Lenny by Julian Barry 
previews at the Charles 
Playhouse. 

Oct. 15-19. Brecht On Brecht. 
At the Tufts Arena Theatre. 
Oct. 16-19. No Place To Be 
Somebody by Charles Gordone. 
At the Boston University 
Theatre. 

Oct. 17-26. More Stately Man- 
sions by Eugene O’Neill. Har- 
vard Dramatic Club at the Loeb 
Drama Center. 

Oct. 18. ] Am A Woman. Vivica 
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A big, 


SATURDAY 9 PM 


high-powered movie about the battle for 


“black gold”! Jack Palance and John Mills co-star 
in this rough, tough Saturday Night at the Movies! 


Lindfors is her acclaimed one- 
woman show, a composite por- 
trait of ‘“Woman.”’ At the 
Hopkins Center, Dartmouth. 
Oct. 18, continuing weekends. 
Focus On Me by Bobbi Ausubel. 
Vision of a woman artist, 
relating to her selves, to her past, 
to her children, to other women. 
At the Caravan Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. 

Oct. 21-Nov. 16. Miss Moffat. 
Bette Davis stars in musical 
remake of “The Corn Is Green,” 
transplanted from Welsh mining 
town to the Deep South (no kid- 
ding.) At the Shubert. 

Oct. 23, Thursdays and Satur- 
days only. Fire by John Roc. At 
the Boston Repertory Theatre. 
Oct. 31-Nov. 10. Dracula. A 
Somerstock production, 369 
Associates, Somerville. 

Nov. 1-24, weekends. “The 
Country Wife’ by William 
Wycherly. At the Peoples’ 
Theatre, Inman Square, Cam- 
bridge. 

Nov. 4. Who’s Who In Hell. 
Peter Ustinov is author and star. 
Premise is a meeting in 
purgatory of assassinated heads 
of state of U.S. and USSR and 
their mutual assassin. At the 
Colonial Theatre. 

Nov. 14-23. The Amen Corner 
by James Baldwin. Harvard 
Dramatic Club at the Loeb 
Drama Center. 

Nov. 18-30. As You Like It by 
William Shakespeare. National 
Theatre of Great Britain in their 
all-male production of 
Rosalind’s romp through the 
Forest of Arden. At the Shubert. 
Nov. 20-23. The Country Wife 
by William Wycherly. At the 
Boston University Theatre. 
Nov. 22. The Hamlet Syndrome 
by Kaleel Sakakeeny. Explores 
the Hamlet myth from the point 
at which Shakespeare left it. At 
Stage One, Boston Center for the 
Arts. 

Dec. 3-14. Macbeth by William 
Shakespeare. At the Spingold 
Theatre, Brandeis University. 
Dec. 9-20. (available for tour). 
The Business of Good Govern- 
ment, a political retelling of the 
Christmas story by John Arden. 
The Peoples’ Theatre. (Also 
Jan. 5-11.) 

Dec. 9-28. Raisin. Tony Award- 
winning musical based on 
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Lorraine Hansberry’s “A Raisin 
in the Sun.” At the Shubert. 
Dec. 11-18. Narrow Road To 
The Deep North by Edward 
Bond. Harvard Dramatic Club 
at the Loeb Drama Center. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 11. Murderer by 
Anthony Shaffer. New Mystery- 
thriller by the author of 
“Sleuth.” At the Colonial. 
Dec. 30-Jan. 11. Private Lives 
by Noel Coward. Maggie Smith 
stars and Sir John Gielgud 
directs. At the Shubert. 

— Carolyn Clay 


The Dance Season 

What follows is a listing of 
Boston-area performances of 
particular interest to dance 
devotees. This list represents 
only events confirmed at press 
time. Other local companies to 
watch for, which did not have 
definite dates at press time, are 
City Dance Theatre, Mandala 
Folk Dance Ensemble and 
Dance Collective. Also worth 
keeping an eye on is the excellent 
Five Evening Series at the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


Sept. 27-28 — The Dance Com- 
pany of the National Center of 
Afro-American Arts (The Elma 
Lewis School), (concert in- 


cendieaias nae by Talley Beat- 
ty and Danny Sloan), Wheelock 
College (location tentative) 
Oct. 2 — National Shadow 
Theatre of Malaysia, Wellesley 
College’s Alumnae Hall 

Oct. 11-13 — Agnes DeMille 
Heritage Dance Theatre (Boston 
University Celebrity Series), 
John Hancock Hall 

Oct. 17 — Slask Polish Song and 
Folk Dance Company 
(B.U.C.S.), Music Hall 

Oct. 27 — The Dance Company 
of the National Center of Afro- 
American Arts (same program as 
Sept. 27), Brandeis’ Spingold 
Theatre 

Nov. 7-10 — Boston Ballet 
(program includes Birgit 
Cullberg’s “Medea” and Merce 
Cunningham’s “Summerspace”’ 
and ‘“Winterbranch,” Sunday 
matinee includes premiere of 
Ron Cunningham’s ‘Tubby the 
Tuba”) 
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SPECIALISTS 


EURAUTO SPORTS 
CENTER, INC. 
776-7649 


One stop for any problems: © 
--Parts--Service--Body Work-- 
Rebuild engines, transm., carb., 
starters, gen., alter. 
--Install radio--Fix all electrical 
mechanical problems. 
--Welding service 
SUPERSPRINT EXHAUST 
VEITH TIRES 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
FREE ESTIMATES 


508 SOMERVILLE AVE. 
r= SOMERVILEE, MASS?" * 























Nov. 12, 13 — Royal Swedish 
Ballet (full-length ‘‘Swan 
Lake”), (B.U.C.S.), Music Hall 
Nov. 15,16 — New England 
Dinosaur (guest artistic director, 
James Waring), Wheelock 
College 

Dec. 1 — Soviet Georgian 
Dancers (B.U.C.S.) and Tbilisi 
Polyphonic Choir, Symphony 
Hall 

Dec. 6 — Rajko Hungarian Gyp- 
sy Orchestra and Dancers 
(B.U.C.S.), Symphony Hall 
Dec. 6,7 (tentative date) — 
Concert Dance Company 
(includes works by Pilobolus, 
Bill Evans, Cliff Keuter, Gus 
Solomons, Jr.), Wheelock 
College 

Dec. 14,15 — New England 
Dinosaur’s “Where the Wild 
Things Are,”” Wheelock College 
Dec. 14-22 — Boston Ballet, 
“The Nutcracker,” Music Hall 
Jan. 14-19 — Alvin Ailey City 
Center Dance Theatre 
(B.U.C.S.), Hancock Hall 

Jan. 18 — Concert Dance Com- 
pany, Lesley College 

Jan. 23,24 — Murray Louis 
Company, Brandeis’ Spingold 
Theater 

Jan. 30,31 — Paul Taylor Dance 
Company, Brandeis’ Spingold 
Theater 

Feb. 6-8 — Jose Limon Com- 
pany, Brandeis’ Spingold 
Theater 

Feb. 7-16 — Boston Ballet (new 


series entitled “Experiment in - 


Dance’’), National Theater, 
Boston Center for the Arts 

Feb. 10 — Ch’hau, The Masked 
Dancers of Bengal, Wellesley 
College’s Alumnae Hall 

Feb. 26,27 — Ballet Folklorico of 
Mexico (B.U.C.S.), Music Hall 
Mar. 13-16 — Boston Ballet 
(includes Stuart Hodes’ “The 


Abyss” and world premiere of 
Lorenzo Monreal’s “Hamlet’’) 
Apr. 10-13 — Boston Ballet 
(evening program includes world 
premiere of new Agnes DeMille 
Ballet to music of Schubert, 
Sunday afternoon includes 
“Alice in Wonderland’’) 

Apr. 14-16 — Martha Graham 
Company (B.U.C.S.), Hancock 


Hall 
—Amanda Smith 


The Photography 
Season 

Imageworks Weekend Work- 
shops: Judy Dater & Jack 
Welpot. Imageworks, 63 Rogers 
St., Cambridge, 661-3737. 


‘Sept. 1-30. Faculty exhibit. 


Imageworks Gallery. 

Sept. 5-Oct. 4. Photographs by 
Michael Kostiuk. Enjay Gallery 
of Photography, 35 Lansdowne 
St., Boston, 262-5725. 

Sept. 7-Oct. 3. Photographs by 
Dan Ranalli. Panopticon 








FREE exhaust, shock, brake 
& front end inspection 
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MUFFLER 
( SHOPS 


Domestic, Foreign & Custom 


One Union Square 
Somerville 
666-0610 
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Gallery, 187 Bay State Rd., 
Boston, 267-8929. 

Sept. 13-Oct. 16. Photography 
Unlimited, group exhibition of 
contemporary & experimental 
photography. Fogg Art Museum, 
32 Quincy St., Camb. 495-2397. 
Sept. 16-Oct. 15. Photographs 
by Egon Egone. Brighton Branch 
of Boston Public Library, 40 
Academy Hill Rd., Brighton, 
782-6032. 


Imageworks Weekend 
Workshops: Arnold Newman. 
Oct. 1-30. Photographs by Daryl 
Curran & Ielean Cowan. 
Imageworks Gallery. 

Oct. 5-31. Photographs by Patty 
Carroll. Panopticon Gallery. 
Oct. 9-Nov. 8. Photographs by 
Seth Schweitzer. Enjay Gallery 
of Photography. 


Imageworks Weekend 
Workshops: Emmet Gowan. 
Nov. 1-30. Photographs by Jim 
Dow, Emmet Gowan & Robert 
Richfield. Imageworks Gallery. 
Nov. 12-Dec. 13. Photography 
by Lynn Swigart. Enjay Gallery 
of Photography. 

Dec. 1-30. Photographs by 
Murray Riss. Imageworks 
Gallery. 


Other galleries with fall 
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schedules not available at this 
time include the Prospect Street 
Photo Gallery, 188 Prospect St., 
Cambridge, 354-8299; The 
Kennedy Gallery, 770 Main St., 
Cambridge; The Polaroid 
Gallery, 549 Tech Squ., Cam- 
bridge; The Zone Five 
Workshop, 926-4573; Project 
Inc., 141 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge, 491-0187; The Creative 
Photography Lab at MIT, 
DuPont Gymnasium Building, 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge and The 
Siembab Gallery, 162 Newbury 
St., Boston, 262-0146. 

—Clif Garboden 


The Ford Hall Season 

The following lectures will be 
given as part of the Ford Hall 
Forum, America’s oldest forum 
of public expression, 80 Boylston 
St., Boston, 426-0725. Lectures 
are open to the public, but 
seating is on a members first 
basis. 


Oct. 6 — Marvin Kalb, “Nixon 
and Kissinger: The Odd Couple” 
Oct. 13 — Dan Rather, “The 
Ongoing Evolution of the Role of 
the U.S. Presidency” 

Oct. 20 — Ayn Rand, topic to be 
announced 

Oct. 27 — Ralph Nader, “Cor- 
porate Responsibility and Con- 
sumer Protection” 

Nov. 3 — Germaine Greer, 
“Population Control: The New 
Fascism” 

Apr. 6 — Justice William O. 

Douglas, ““The Supreme Court’s 
Influence in American History” 

Apr. 13 — William Loeb, “The 

Conservative View” 

Apr. 20 — Harvey Cox, 

“Religion in America” 

Apr. 27 — Dr. Rollo May, 

“Psychology: A New Science 

Deals with Creativity and 

Death”’ 

May 4 — Florence Kennedy, 

“The Alliance of the Alienated: 

Blacks, Women and Other 

Minorities” 
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CO-OP GARAGE 


Complete Foreign Car Repairs 
VW & VOLVO SPECIALISTS 
> Established — 1970 

‘+1 14 Rear Calvin Rd., Watertown (10 min. from Harvard Square) 
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TO US 


Onell SATURDAYS OPM. 


Painting body work 
foreign cars our specialty 
432 Green St., Cambridge 
Behind the Centrai Square YMCA 


Call 547-4564 























Welcome to Boston 
See Ellis Inc. 
For all your automotive needs 





$5.00 off 
with this ad 








Burglar 
Alarms 


$5.00 off 


with this ad 


Carello Fog & 
Driving Lites 


alt 


$5.00 off with this ad 








Locking Gas Caps 


$2.00 off with this ad 


ellis = 


“ELLIS THE RIM MAN” 


1001 COMMONWEALTH AVE 


BOSTON. MASS 02215 
MA ORDER AVAILABLE 


Luggage & 
Ski Racks 





$5.00 off with this ad 
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The Alfa Romeo Spider Veloce convertible. 
You might have ired it. For its Pininfarina 
styling. Its race-refined engineering. Its eager 
— overhead - aluminum engine. ho 
you might have thought that a machi 
built like this one must cost around $10,000. 

Now, take another look. 

Because the price is not $10,000. It's a sensible 
$6,550* 

Even more sensible when you consider the 
latest Motor Trend magazine test that reports an 
Alfa Spider got 29.2 mpg (a tribute to the effi- 
ciency of our fuel injection system). How much 
you get depends on how you drive. 





The Alfa Romeo 
doesnt cost $10,000. 


Its just built that way. 


Why drive a car when you can drive a legend? +4 





in yg = also gives ong ine disc 
akes. A five-speed gea b magnesium 
=~ Limited-slip ese of han- 

jing you've never experi . 

And these luxury extras as standard: fully in- 
strumented console. Radial tires. Polished wood 
steering wheel. 

The Alfa agama is a direct descendant of the 
legendary Alfa racers. 

Today, it's never made so much sense for the 
road. 
Test drive one this week. 
At your dealer. 


$6,550. 





Mate ond (Oca (ones MO! -NCnsBEE. Optron $445 00 





tou Coss mere prom 


New England's Oldest 
Alfa Romeo Dealer 





FRAMINGHAM 
ROUTE 9 — 875-0639 
OPEN 





GASTON ANDREY 


BROOKLINE 
1290 BEACON ST. 734-5280 
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“quality parts for less’ 


Prices Good Entire Month of Sept. 


DISCOUNT 


MART FOR IMPORT CAR PARTS 
— Fall Inflation Beaters — 


MGB... $2.49 
OPEL... $2.10 
FIAT .. . $2.35 


VWSUPER BEETLE... 
OPEL KADETT RALLYE... 
OPEL 1900 MANTA, ASCONA . . $18.10pair 


4 spark plugs, points, condensor . 


Spin-on Oil Filters 
CAPTRI .. . $2.35 


DATSUN 510. . . $2.75 
TOYOTA CORROLLA 1100, 1200. . . $2.75 


Bogé Front Shocks 


$28.58pair 
$17.30pair 


BMW 2002 
SAAB 99&V4 
ADDI 100, LS 


$37.98 pair 
$17.30 pair 
$34.50 pair 


. . $5.95 


For all 4 cyl. imports, excluding dual ign. models 


Exhaust Systems Complete 
(including mount kits, tail pipes) 


VW 411 or Porsche 914/4 $59.95 


VW “‘Bug”’ 40 and 50 HP 


Brake Disc Pads 


DATSUN TRIUMPH $7.50 


complete front 
axle set 
(4 pads) 


TYOYOTA VOLVO 
FIAT OPEL 
MG VW 


$14.95 


Misc. Goodies 
VW “BUG” FAN BELTS 


$1.59 each 


VW “BUG” VALVE COVER GASKETS 


.50 pair 


the other way 


91 Central St. Norwood, Mass. 


_. Daily 9-9 


. +} 
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169-3775. 


_ Sat, 9-6 












Why you should select your 
turntable more carefully 


than any other component. 


Whatever amplifiers or speakers can 


do (or not do) for your enjoyment of music, 
they cannot harm your records. Not so the 


turntable. 


A tonearm that doesn't 
allow the stylus to track the 
grooves lightly, accurately and 
with perfect balance can turn the 
stylus into a destructive instrument 
easily capable of lopping 
off the sharp contours 4 
that carry the high 


frequencies. 


When the 
high notes become 
fuzzy memories, 
even the best equip- 
ment cannot restore them, 
or clean up the rumble, 
wow, and flutter intro- 
duced by an imprecise 


drive system. 









Boston 
Atlantis Sound 
Copley Camera 


Lafayette Radio 
Tech Hi Fi 
Stereo Souna 
Billerica 
Lafayette Radio 
Braintree 
Atlantis Sound 
Brockton 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Brookline 
Tweeter Etc. 
Burlington 
Lafayette Radio 
Stereo Sound 
Cambridge 
Atlantis Sound 


Lechmere Sales 


Tech Hi Fi 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Olson Electronics 
DeMambro Electronics 


Olson Electronics 


Minute Man Radio 



















From front to rear: Dual 1299Q, $259.95; Dual 1228, $189.95 


Stereo Sound 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Wolf & Smith 
Chestnut Hill 
Tweeter, Etc. 
Cohasset 

Olde Colony Stereo 
Danvers 
Con-Sonics 
Lechmere Sales 
Dedham 
Lechmere Sales 
Tech Hi Fi 

Tape Place 
Falmouth 

Ortin’s Photo 
Fitchburg 
Fitchburg Music 
Framingham 
Atlantis Sound 
Tech Hi Fi 
Hanover 

Olson Electronics 
Olde Colony Stereo 


Dual 1226, $159.95; Dual 1225, $129.95. 


See Dual at any of these leading high fidelity dealers. 


Hyannis 


Draper International 


Nantucket Sound 
Lawrence 

Malco Electronics 
Malden 

Sound Enterprises 
Medford 

A & W Electronics 
Natick 

Lafayette Radio 
Needham 
You-Do-It 
Peabody 

Atlantis Sound 
Olson Electronics 
Quincy 

Olde Colony Stereo 
Saugus 

Lafayette Radio 
Stoneham 

Tech Hi Fi 


Waltham 

Tech Hi Fi 
Waltham Camera 
Watertown 
Arkay Electronics 
Wellesley 

Olson Electronics 
Music Box 

W. Bridgewater 
Tape Place Two 
W. Roxbury 
Lafayette Radio 
Worcester 

Leib Electronics 
Hi Fi House 
Tech Hi Fi 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dover 

Tech Hi Fi 
Hanover 
Tech Hi Fi 
Keene 
Melody Shop 





All of which is why the readers of 
the leading music/audio magazines choose 
more Duals than any other quality 
turntable. And why the music 
experts — record reviewers, audio 
engineers, hi-fi editors — 
have long used Dual in 
their own systems. 

If you'd like to 
know what some of the 
independent test labs have 
said about Dual, come in 
and ask us for their full reports. 
We'll also be pleased to demon- 
strate Dual turntables 
for your consideration. 
The more carefully you 
listen, the more likely 
* you are 


to select 
a Dual. 


Manchester 
Bi-Rite Mdsers. 
Treisman’s 
Nashua 

Tech Hi Fi 


RHODE ISLAND 


Coventry 
Stereo World 
No. Kingston 
Stereo World 
Pawtucket 
Apex, Inc. 
Providence 
Atlantis Sound 
Lafayette Radio 
Tech Hi Fi 
Stereo Places 
Warwick 

Joe’s Stereo Center 
Tech Hi Fi 
Woonsocket 
Sound Track 
Ed’s TV 






























ADC 

AR 
Advent 
Akai 
Altec 
Ampex 
Audio technica 
BSR 

Bose 
Bozak 
Braun 
Crown 
DBX 
Dual 
Dynaco 
EPI 

ESS 
Garrard 
Glenburn 
Harman Kardon 
JBL 
Janszen 
Jensen 
KLH 
Kenwood 
Koss 
Marantz 
Maxell 
Mc Intosh 
Miracord 
Norelco 
Ortofon 
PE 
Panasonic 
' Phase Linear 
Philips 
Pickering 
Pioneer 
Rabco 
Revox 
SAE 
Sansui 
Sanyo 
Sennheiser 
Sherwood 
Shure 
Sony 
Stanton 
Superscope 
Tandberg 
Teac 
Thorens 


















































1459 Rt. 23 
Wayne, N. J. 
(201) 694-7664 


Interstate Shopping Center 


Ramsey, New Jersey 
(201) 825-3434 


Route 17 

































































468 Commonwealth Ave. 
Kenmore Sq. 
Boston, Mass. 

(617) 261-1155 


Cam 


320 Rt. 10 


East Hanover, N. J. 


(201) 386-0050 


50B Boylston St. 
Harvard Sq. 

bridge, Mass. 

(617) 864-1155 


Sound, Inc. 


136 E. Rt. 59 
Nanuet, N.Y. 
(914) 623-3983 


160 Cambridge St. 
Burlington, Mass. 
(617) 273-1105 


1320-78 Stony Brook Rd. 
Coventry Mall 

Stony Brook, Long Island, N.Y. 

(516) 751-4100 


175 East Franklin St. 


Above P. J.’s 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


(919) 942-8546 
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The first point I’d like to make abundantly clear in this 
Profile of Stereo Sound is this: unlike many other 
high-fidelity retailers who are publishing similiar buying 
guide-newsletters, we are not some new “quickie” type of 
company, hastily set up to capitalize on the public’s growing 
interest in high fidelity. We did not start in a college dorm 
room, nor are we a large bureaucratic corporation, 
merchandising hi-fi components like hamburgers and french 
fries. 

On the contrary, we are a group of people who, from the 
time mono changed to stereo nearly 15 years ago, have tried 
to offer our customers sound advice when selecting their 
systems. Our goal is to give every customer the highest 
quality hi-fi component system and to make every customer 
a friend. 

This kind of attitude still exists in our company today and 
assures you that we won't try to equip you with anything we 
wouldn’t use ourselves. Of course, just as important as the 
sound of the components is the accompanying service that 
goes with every system we sell. |f you look at our consumer 
protection policies on the next page, you'll find them to be 
the most extensive service guarantees in existence today. 

The second point Id like to discuss is that although you 
may never have heard of us, we are a fairly large concern. We 
started out with 2 stores in the suburbs of metropolitan New 
York. Since that time, we have opened other stores in our 
original region and have also expanded into New England and 
North Carolina. 

Despite our continued growth, we have managed to retain 
the same personal service we gave our customer when we 
were only 2 stores with a total staff of 7 people. Today we 
have 9 stores with a total staff of 48, but if you ask one of 
our sales staff about home delivery and set up, he'll tell you 
it’s free and that he’ll probably do the work himself. !t would 
perhaps be more economical and efficient to have one or two 
people who did nothing but set up and deliver systems, but 
we believe a personal touch is more valuable than a few 
pennies saved. 

Speaking of staff, please don’t get the feeling that because 
we’ve been around a few years our personnel are about to 
collect their Social Security benefits. | am the most senior 
member of our staff, and | am shall we say “fortyish’’. The” 
rest of our people, purchasing agents, store managers and 
warehouse control people are all on the short side of 30. 
Despite the youth of our staff, their combined wealth of 
experience in audio systems totals something on the order of 
200 years. Remember appearances can be deceiving. 

One of the positive aspects of being large is increased 
buying power. Because of our quantity purchases, we can 
offer our customers the best possible prices on almost every 
major brand of hi-fidelity components. However, before we 
decide to purchase 1, 10 or 100 of any product, it is first 
tested out by our technicians and then compared to other 
similar components.in the same price range. 

For example, almost every manufacturer of hi-fi receivers 
offers a 20-watt per channel model for about $300. In our 
evaluation of this type of unit, we found the Sansui 6617 to 
be an outstanding value and so feature it in System 4. 

In closing, | hope it’s clear to you that Stereo Sound is a 
study in contrasts. As a company, we’ve been doing what we 
do best for nearly 15 years and yet our staff is “youthful”. 
We’re big enough to offer a wide choice of components at 
high value prices. Yet we’re still small enough to handle your 
needs and problems with a truly personal touch. | hope you 
will find the rest of this newsletter informative and helpful. 
Stop in and see us. 


Ralph DePiro, President 








Stereo Sound’s Consumer Protection Policies 
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1. GUARANTEED LOWEST PRICE 
If, within 30 days from your date of purchase, you discover another authorized dealer in this country 
selling the same equipment with similar warranty at a lower price, show us the proof, and we will 
immediately refund the difference. We will also meet or beat a legitimate lower price quoted by an 
authorized local dealer with similar warranties. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 

If you are displeased with your system once you get it home, or if for any reason you wish to return 
it, we will instantly refund your money within seven days of purchase date. We require the equipment 
to be in new condition, with all packing materials, literature, blank warranty cards, and original 


receipt. 


DEFECTIVE EQUIPMENT RETURN 

We will replace any defective piece of equipment with a new one within the first 30 days of 
ownership. All return items must be current models, show no physical abuse, and be accompanied 
with packing materials, accessories, literature, blank warranty cards, and original receipt. 


EQUIPMENT EXCHANGE 
Within 90 days of purchase, we will credit you for the full purchase price of any component with 
which you are dissatisfied toward the purchase of any other component we carry.* 


SPEAKER TRADE UP 

Within one year after you purchase a pair of speakers from us, we will give you credit for your full 
purchase price toward any more expensive speaker system. Your original speakers must be in new 
condition with packing materials and receipt. Reduction will be made for cabinet damaget. 


ACCESSORIES 
All accessories are included at no extra charge. In any system, Stereo Sound will include all audio 
cables, up to fifty feet of heavy gauge, color-coded, speaker wire, takeup reels and a blank cassette. 


RECOMMENDED EQUIPMENT 
yy mea warranties recommended equipment in the following manner: 
ARTS: 
For the original owner’s lifetime. 
LABOR: 
3 yrs on all electronics 
1 yr. on turntables and tape decks 
5 yrs. on all speakers 
Tape heads and parts subject to mechanical wear are excluded. 


*The component must be a current model, show no physical abuse, and be returned with all packing 
materials, literature, and original receipt. tMcintosh Speakers not included. 
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KENWOOD KA 2002A AMPLIFIER 
HARMAN KARDON HK20 SPEAKERS 
BSR 260 AX TURNTABLE 


The simplest and, more importantly, the 
least expensive way to get started in high 
fidelity is to build a system around an 
integrated amplifier rather than a receiver. 
With that concept in mind, we've chosen the 
Kenwood KA 2002A_ amplifier. The 
Kenwood features enough power (30 watts 
rms) to drive 2 pairs of speakers and the 
flexibility necessary to add tape decks and a 
tuner at a later date. 

The HK 20 speakers are an acoustic 
suspension, 2-way system, that is extremely 
efficient and responsive in the bass range, yet 
gives up nothing in clarity. 

The BSR 260 AxX/Shure M 75 
turntable-cartridge combination rounds out 
the system by giving low rumble and high 
quality record care at a moderate price. 
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if Purchased Separately: $305. 
SALE PRICE 


$198” 
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SANSUI 210 RECEIVER 
ADVENT 2 SPEAKERS 
_ BSR 310 AXE TURNTABLE 


For many years it was difficult to put together a 
complete hi-fi system for about $300. Now despite 
rising prices those geniuses at Advent, who have 
already performed miracles with their larger speakers 
(you’ll meet them later), have done it again with their 
latest product — THE ADVENT /2 

The Advent /2 is a_ high-efficiency, 
esthetically-appealing, and low-priced speaker that 
shares many characteristics of its bigger brothers. 
They will produce high-definition, high-level music 
with only 5 watts rms input and their clean, good 
looks truly set them apart from most speakers in the 
under $60 price range. 

To drive the Advents, we've selected the Sansui 
210 receiver — the lowest-priced, true hi-fidelity 
receiver available today. Its 20 watt output makes it 
capable of pushing the Advents to room-shaking 
levels. 

To play your discs the BSR 310 AXE turntable 
offers damped cueing, a low-mass arm and truly 
professional features at an extremely low price. 
Complete with ADC K — 8E cartridge, base. 
































if Purchased Separately: $360. SALE PRICE 


$319” 





al m 3 PIONEER SX 434 RECEIVER 
BSR 510 AX TURNTABLE 


SMALLER ADVENT SPEAKERS 


The word “pioneer’’ used to invoke images of 
intrepid explorers forging new roads to reach 
their goal. Today that image remains but a new 
dimension has been added — to many hi-fi 
enthusiasts Pioneer means high-quality audio 
equipment. 

The new Pioneer SX 434 AM-FM stereo 
receiver features a 40-watt amplifier section, a 
versatile preamp, and a tuner that makes FM 
listening a pleasure rather than an alternative. 

The smaller Advent loudspeakers are the only 

small bookshelf loudspeaker capable of 
reproducing the lowest bass note of the organ, 
the highest harmonic of the piano, and 
everything in between with a smoothness that 
belies their size and price. 

The BSR 510 AX turntable gives high-speed 
accuracy with its synchronous motor and 
high-quality record care by virtue of a low-mass, 
low-friction arm. A premounted Shure M 75 E 
cartridge completes the system. 


if Purchased Separately: $494. SALE PRICE 


$419% 


aem a SANSUI 661 RECEIVER 


EPI 90 SPEAKERS 


In A-B comparisons with many speakers costing twice as much, 
customers generally feel the EP! loudspeakers are ‘‘more accurate” or 
“more natural” — and our customers are not alone in this opinion. A 
leading consumer testing laboratory called the EP! 100 the most 
accurate speaker under $100. 

With accuracy paramount and appearance second, we chose the 
EP! 90 as the speakers for this system. They feature the same 
accuracy as the Model 100 because they differ only in cabinet finish 
— the Model 90 is a utility vinyl rather than a walnut veneer. 
Different appearance, same great sound. 

The Sansui 661 receiver never ceases to amaze us. A 25 + watt/CH 
amplifier, a tuner that pulls in some really distant stations (far out), 
and a front panel that is as beautiful as it is functional — all for less 
than $350. TRULY AMAZING! ! ! 

The PE 3012 turntable is anything you 
want it to be; single play manual, convenient 
semi-automatic, or gentle automatic. 
Undoubtedly this is the highest quality, most 
versatile turntable in the price range — and it 
protects your stylus also. 

The Stanton 500 EE cartridge completes 
the system by offering low-tracking force and 
accuracy equal to the EPI. 
































If Purchased Separately: $682. SALE PRICE 


$579” 





SANSUI 771 RECEIVER 
ADVENT UTILITY SPEAKERS 
PE 3060 TURNTABLE 


The Advent utility is the key to this system and the key to 
the Advent is a single man — Henry Kloss one of the founders 
of acoustic research and the “‘K” in KLH. In a 20-year career 
in high fidelity, Mr. Kloss has given us the basics of acoustic 
suspension design. With the Advent loudspeaker, Mr. Kloss 
has given audiophile sound to the masses. The Advent 
loudspeakers are easily capable of reproducing any music 
found on records today in a manner that was formerly only 
available for speakers costing 2 to 3 times as much. 

Any good loudspeaker requires a good amplifier and in the 
case of the Sansui 771 receiver we think we have found one 
that does the Advents justice. The Sansui provides more than 
35 clean rms watts to the Advents and also boasts a tuner 
that is no slouch either with a 2.0 microvolt sensitivity and a 

2.0 decibel capture ratio. 

To keep your records in “‘like new” condition, 
the PE 3060 is as fine a record changer available 
today. The ultra low-rumble, low-mass arm and 
high-quality construction make the 3060 the 
logical choice. 

The system is completed with the Stanton 
600EE, a cartridge whose fidelity closely matches 
the Advents. 


if Purchased Separately: $867. SALE PRICE 


$739” 


PIONEER TX 9100 TUNER 


—_ JBL LIOO SPEAKERS 
be | DUAL 1229 Q TURNTABLE 


If you’re one of those music lovers who will accept only the very best, but don’t want to 

resort to bank robbery to satisfy your desires, then maybe system number 6 is for you. 
When the Pioneer 9100 Series amplifier and tuner were reviewed by the various high 
fidelity magazines and test laboratories, the accolades were unending. And no wonder. The 
SA-9100 integrated amplifier combines one of the most quiet and flexible preamplifiers with 
a power amplifier that can deliver 60 ultra low-distortion rms watts from each channel. The 
matching TX-9100 tuner has a sensitivity of 1.5uV and signal-to-noise ratio of 75dB, combined 
with a capture ratio of 1dB. Impressive performance and 

impressive looks are found in both the 9100 series units. 

With so many of today’s recording studios using JBL 
loudspeakers as monitors to produce the discs you listen to, 
it only makes sense to listen to music through JBL’s. System 
number 6 features the JBL L 100’s, the home version of 

= — JBL’s most popular studio monitor. With the JBL’s you 
- _——-- ~ & know you will be hearing music the same way the recording 

€ © 6 ve) © Cr engineer did. : 
2° - teEb-n @ e To make sure that your records stay in the very 
Re RRR ki GPRS best shape, year after year, we have picked the Dual 
12290, the world’s finest record changer. With an 
arm that can track realistically at less than 3/4 of a 
gram, the 12290 boasts of all the performance of a 
single play manual while offering the convenience of 

a changer. 

The Stanton 681EE finishes the system by 
offering reproduction that is as uncolored and 


SALE PRICE $1649” neutral as the rest of this system. 
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If you’ve been reading the high fidelity magazines and publications, you may have heard of it; if 
you‘ve shopped for records, you may have seen a strange new language CD-4 or SO Encoded. 

Four channel sound, quadrophonic, quadrasonic or just plain quad — what is it? 

Quite simply, four channel or quad is a new system of home music reproduction designed to 
reproduce the ambience or hall effect one hears at a live concert. The sound comes at you, not just from 
the front of the listening room but, from all sides. 

This effect may be produced in many ways, some moderately priced, others extremely expensive. You 
most certainly will require another pair of speakers and more than likely 2 more channels of amplification. 

If there is any hassle to four channel it lies in the area of the source. Quad was first a tape 
phenomenon with almost all programming originally available only on open reel tapes or 8 track cartridges. 
The only problem here was its limited appeal because of the expense involved. In an effort to make 4 
channel sound available to everyone, manufacturers set out to produce 4 channel records which could also 
be broadcast in 4 channel over the FM airwaves. 

Hi-fi companies and record labels banded together to develop systems. Columbia and Sony developed 
the SO method, and RCA, JVC, and Panasonic worked out the CD-4, today’s two most viable 4 channel 
systems. Both have their advantages and disadvantages. But the most critical area of difference is in the area 
of broadcastability. . 

While the CD-4 system offers the greatest potential for highest fidelity and separation, the SQ method 
is much easier to broadcast over the FM transmitting equipment presently in use. 

The best advice that can be given with regard to 4 channel sound systems is to pick components that 
either incorporate both systems or at least make provisions for them. Receivers and amplifiers from 
manufacturers such as Marantz, Harman Kardon, Kenwood and Pioneer all have this kind of flexibility. The 
only hangup now is the ruling by the F.C.C. as to which system will be established as the standard for FM 4 
channel broadcasting. By purchasing equipment from any of the above mentioned companies, you can be 


sure of non-obsolesence. 


AEM 7 HARMAN KARDON HK 50+ RECEIVER 
~ HARMAN KARDON HK 20 SPEAKERS 


> 
a GLENBURN 2130 TURNTABLE 


The Harman Kardon 50 + is one of those 
rare pieces of equipment whose value is 
realized only after it is no longer available. 
Our buyer was able to get his hands on a 
number of these units and we now make them 
available to those of you who wish to get into 
four channel without wiping out your bank 
account. 

The 50 + features a built-in SQ Matrix 
Decoder and the possibility of adding a CD-4 
Demodulator at a later date, power bridging 
for use in stereo (25 x 2 or 12 x 4) or 4 
channel and a very sensitive tuner section. 

The H. K. 20 speakers are small enough to 
be unobstrusive even when there are 4 of 
them in the same room and give a sound big 
enough for the most discriminating listeners. 

The Glenburn 2130 / Shure M 75 cartridge 
and turntable combination features 
high-quality record care (damped cueing in 
descent and ascent) at a ridiculously low If Purchased Separately: $485. 
price. The Glenburn and Shure team up to 
protect even those extremely delicate CD-4 SALE PRICE 


discs. $299% 




















































HOW TO CHOOSE 
A TURNTABLE 








When most people go shopping for a component 
system, they generally do so because they want to 
play records, discs, or, as they have been called, “those 
shiny black chips you eat with your ears’’. Whether 
you eat your records or listen to them, the main point 
is you'll need something to play them on, which at the 
same time keeps their grooves in like new condition. 
With this in mind, we come to the subject of this 
column — turntables and how to choose them. 


There are basically two types of turntables, 
manuals and automatic changers. Their respective 
names are pretty much indicative of the differences 
between them but we'll explain to clarify the matter. 


A manual turntable is a basic but not necessarily 
unsophisticated convenience for extra performance. 
The manual turntable does not lift and position the 
arm in the first groove (indexing), nor does it lift and 
return to rest at the end of a side. Anything you want 
the mechanism to do, you must do by hand, hence 
“manual”. 


An automatic changer, on the other hand, not only 
will position itself at the first groove and shut off at 
the end of the side, but will also allow the listener to 
stack up to 6 to 10 records and have them changed in 
sequence. The original changers built in the late 40's 
and early 50’s were noisy, took a long time to drop 
each record (cycle) and worst of all treated records 
with all the care of a drunken disc jockey. Happily 
almost all of the problems of the early changers have 
been overcome by modern engineering and 
technology. 


High quality manual tables are available from 
companies such as Philips, Thorens, Pioneer and Dual. 
Although Garrard, a British firm, originally developed 
the changer, the best units of this type are available 
from BSR, Glenburn, Dual and Pe (Perpetum-Ebner). 


Armed with the foregoing information, it is now 
time to ask yourself, “Which is for me, manual or 
automatic?” Both types are excellent but remember, if 
you are willing to give up a little bit of convenience, 
you can get comparable or better performance from a 
manual for the same or less money. 


The concept of performance in turntables is 
measured in two critical areas, the table itself and the 
tone arm. . ee 


When we speak of performance in the turntable, we 
are-really asking, “How accurate is the speed at which 
it runs?” If one wishes to play a record pressed at 33 
1/3 RPM (revolutions per minute) accurately, the 
platter which holds the record must turn precisely at a 
speed of 33 1/3. The speed accuracy of a turntable is 
controlled by these factors — the type of drive system, 
the motor speed-control system and the weight of the 
platter. 


Generally, drive systems for turntables are either 
rim (friction) drive, belt drive or direct drive, each one 
progressively more accurate and more costly than the 
next. 


The speed of a turntable can be controlled in two 
ways. The first utilizes a synchronous motor so that 
speed is dependent on the frequency of the A.C. line 
(60 hz). As long as this stays constant, so does speed. 
The second type of contro! system uses a frequency 
created by an electronic circuit within the turntable 
which regulates the speed of the platter. Generally, in 
this type of system there are provisions in the circuit 
for making constant automatic corrections to assure 
absolute speed accuracy. 


The mass or weight of the platter is critical because 
as the mass increases, so does the tendency for it to 
act as a fly-wheel to stabilize and smooth out the 
action of the motor. 


With regard to the performance of the tone arm, we 
are concerned with the area of arm mass and pivot 
friction. Ideally, the tone arm should have 0 mass and 
0 friction. The reasons for this are complex, but it will 
suffice for now to say that the less the arm weighs and 
the less friction (drag) it encounters, the freer it is to 
move in the groove instead of gouging through it. It is 
also desirable to select a table whose arm will track 
(play) at very low pressure. This again preserves your 
records as does the feature of cueing which lets you 
move the arm up and down without physically 
touching it. 


The performance of the table and the performance 
of the arm sometimes work together to produce a 
low-frequency noise called rumble. Automatic 
changers with rim drive are more prone to this 
Problem than are manuals but both are sufficiently 
quiet to satisfy even the most discriminating 
audiophile. 


: 





THE BSR 310 AXE. 
lower-priced performance turntable, the 


BSR’s 


310 AXE, has all the necessary 
advantages — cueing, anti-skating, 
synchronous motor and_ excellent 


suspension. Audio specialists use this 
value turntable to complete systems 
within the criteria of modest budgets. 
The independent testing labs love BSR; 
they give their products the kind of 















THE GLENBURN) 2130. _ This 
automatic turntable is designed to 
comply with the demands of the most 
critical music listener. Developed with 
the exclusive Glenburn UNI-PLANAR 
mechanism to facilitate servicing, the 
2130 consists of many advanced 
operating features, including a 
bi-directional viscous cue and pause 
control, which guarantees accurate, 
steady tone arm movement. 

The 2130 is capable of tracking at the 
low stylus pressures necessary for 
optimum tracking and minimum record 


G GLENBURN 


THE PE MODEL 3060. The premier 
model of the PE line is its Model 3060. 
Among its precision features is a 
gimbal-mounted tonearm that . tracks 
down.-to half a gram. The tonearm pivots 
up and down along the axis of the outer 
gimbal ring. All pivot points are matched 
sets of identical needle-point low-friction 
bearings. An anti-skating dual-calibration 
system allows proper compensation for 
both spherical and elliptical styli. A 
vertical tracking angle adjustment allows 
proper tracking in both single and 
multi-play modes. The heavy-duty motor, 
a combination induction synchronous 


$195 


Less base 


THE THORENS TD-165C. Despite its 
modest price, the new Thorens TD-165C 
turntable is a Thorens in every sense of 
the word. It incorporates many advanced 
features as well as the traditional 
refinements and quality that are the 
foundation of Thorens’ reputation for 
producing the turntable with the world’s 
finest performance. 

Among its diverse features: New, 
improved tonearm ¢ Tonearm balance and 
stylus tracking force adjustment ¢ Light- 


$179.95 


Less cartridge 





reviews manufacturers dream about, 
calling it the best of turntable values. We 
value-price the 310 AXE at 

$54.95 

















wear. Equipped with an adjustable 
anti-skate control, the Glenburn 2130 
automatically applies the proper 
compensating force to correct the normal 
inward skating tendency of the tone arm. 

Other features include the Shure M75 
E-type magnetic cartridge with elliptical 
diamond stylus and a_ high-torque 
induction motor. 


$64.50 









type, assures absolute speed stability. For 
the person who values’ superb 
engineering, the Model 3060 is highly 
recommended for-use-in-the best svetainis. 
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weight mangesium_ plug-in 
shell *Precision cueing * Unique double 
16-pole synchronous motor ¢ Precision 
balanced turntable *Unified suspension 
system @ Anti-skate control 
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THE ADVENT /2. This new speaker 
from Advent is designed to be the most 
satisfying low-cost loudspeaker available. 
It has wider range, higher efficiency, and 
greater power-handling ability than other 
systems in its price class. Its over-all 
sound quality is extremely close to that 
of the best dynamic speaker at any poe. 

For those who want absolutely 
convincing sound for the lowest possible 
cost, this is the speaker to buy. 


$58 
ADVENT 


THE EP! MODEL 90. Enhancing all of 


the advances pioneered by 


the 


Mode! 90 produces LINEAR SOUND — 
or unbiased sound. This means you'll be 
getting straight-line response from the 
bass tones right up through the high, with 
no artificial sting of the bass and with 


no omission of nuances or overtones in 
the high frequencies. Very succinctly 
stated, this results in clean, pure sound 
without coloration, distortion or 
exaggeration, and a cabinet compact 
enough to fit on any bookshelf. 


ar~e $89.95 





THE ADVENT LOUDSPEAKER. If 
you're in the market for a superior 
loudspeaker, we recommend as your first 
move that you see and hear the Advent 
Loudspeaker. This model, and the Small 
Advent Loudspeaker as well, represent 
one of the very best values in 
loudspeakers. Most people find its 
musical characteristics to be the most 
completely satisfying, regardless of price. 
It handles high volume and high power 
with ease, producing a sound so sublime, 


THE ESS AMT-3 ROCK MONITOR. 
Here, at last, is a speaker which will 
remain state-of-the-art for years to come 
and rises above ‘‘great for rock”’ or “best 
on symphonic”’ classifications. It is not a 
victim of subtle performance inaccuracies 
or spectral emphases which tend to favor 
one musical form over another. The 
instantaneous acceleration of the 
AMT-3’s drivers recreates the punch of a 
rock concert or the instrumental detailin 
of a chamber ensemble with indentica 
accuracy. Tight, powerful bass, incredible 
mid-range purity and the absolute clarity 
of the Heil air-motion transformer make 
the ESS AMT-3 a loudspeaker to excite 
anyone who includes any kind of music 
in their life. 


= 438 


it will convince you to go Advent. 
$107 


ADVENT 








HOW TO CHOOSE 
A SPEAKER 


So you say you’re looking for some speakers to go 
with the rest of your system. That’s great. But you say 
you are confused about things like, “Which type of 
enclosure is better, acoustic suspension or bass 
reflex?” Or, “Should | get a 4-way or a 2-way speaker 
system?” Relax, | say, and do the most important 
thing of all — LISTEN! 


All the technical knowledge in the weorid about 
speaker specifications can’t help you make a more 
intelligent choice than 15 minutes of comparing two 
or three possible choices in a sound room. Quite 
bluntly, it makes littie difference whether or not a 
speaker is a bass reflex or acoustic suspension 
enclosure or contains 6 or 2 speakers. What is really 
importsnt is the overall engineering of the system. 


That’s fine you say, but what do | know about 
speaker engineering. Probably a lot more than you 
think. That’s where the listening comes in. On either 
side of your head are two invaluable measuring devices 
called ears — unless you're a Martian, in which case 
they are slightly above your stomach. Anyway, these 
ears can tell you quite a bit. What !| propose to do for 
the rest of this column is tell you how and what to 
listen for in loudspeakers. 


The first thing to check on is frequency response. A 
good loudspeaker should be able to reproduce deep 
organ pedals, male voices, brass, female voices and the 
fine detail of cymbals and violins. 


Speakers from Advent and Bose excel in the low 
regions while speakers from companies like JBL, EPI 
and ESS get the nod for outstanding response in the 


mids and highs. 


Once the actual ability to reproduce various 
musical frequencies has been established, it is time to 
check the accuracy, or flatness, of the speaker. This is 
usually signified by the + dB figure after frequency 
response specifications. The way to check this aurally 
is to listen if any particular range of the music jumps 
out or disappears as you switch speakers. Generally, 
best overall flattness is found in speakers from Advent, 
ESS, Braun and EPI. 


A third, and very important area of comparison is 
efficiency. That is, which speaker produces the highest 
sound pressure level (volume) for any given setting of 
the volume control. This is important because you can 
destroy the sound of a speaker by underpowering just 
as easily as you can by overpowering it. Highly 
efficient speakers are made by Braun and JBL, while 
Advent, Bose, EP! and ESS speakers are classified as 
medium-to-low efficiency speakers. 


Distortion produced by the speakers can cause 
listening fatigue so it’s wise to choose as low a 
distortion speaker as possible. Distortion can be 
checked by listening to complex musical passages and 
comparing the ability of the speakers to reproduce the 
instruments and voices as separate entities rather than 
a mixture clouded by grit and mud. Listen at low, med 
and high volumes because certain speakers only 
exhibit problems with distortion near the extremities 
of volume. The lowest distortion speakers made today 
are made by Mcintosh, Braun and ESS. 


One last check of speakers to be made concerns 
dispersion, or the speakers’ ability to get all the sound 
it’s producing out into the room, thus making it seem 
to disappear as a speaker. A quick stroll across the 
sound room will tell you what you need to know. If 
mids and highs seem to weaken as you cross the room 
— away from the speaker — then its dispersion is 
lacking. Manufactuers such as EPI, Braum, Bose and 
ESS produce very high-dispersion speakers. Of 
course, ali the time these tests are being conducted, 
you've also got to be chécking on looks and size. But 
if you think the sound of speakers is subjective, | 
won’t even presume to tell you what is esthetically 
Pleasing. For that, you’re on your own. 



















































HOW TO CHOOSE 
A TAPE DECK 








The concept of a medium which could permanently 
store recorded material, with full fidelity and 
dynamics, and without regard to wear from dust and 
dirt has always appealed to audio enthusiasts. That 
dream was fulfilled nearly 30 years ago with the 
invention of magnetic tape. The question to be 
answered in this column is this — how does one choose 
a tape recorder to utilize the medium of magnetic 
tape? 


Today there exists 3 basic types of tape formats; 
open reel, cassette, and 8-track. The one you choose 
depends on how you intend to use your tape deck. 

Open reel offers the greatest potential for 
flexibility and fidelity. That is why recording studios 
use open reel to make professional recordings. 
However, reels are large and difficult to thread and 
store. Worse yet, the actual reel-to-reel decks are 
somewhat expensive with the entry point to 
high-quality home units with professional features 
between $400 — $500. If you are interested in doing 
live recording or anything that requires extreme 
flexibility, open reel is the way to go. 


However, if your needs are simpler, copying LP’s or 
FM broadcasts, then the cassette is more up your 
alley. The cassette itself is a shrunken reel-to-reel 
system encased in a plastic shell. When it was first 
introduced ten years ago, the cassette was for voice 
only. However, with improvements in magnetic tape 
and noise reduction circuitry (e.g. Dolby) a $200 
cassette deck will make as good a recording of a disc as 
a reel-to-reel machine costing twice as much. The 
cassette systems do have disadvantages, mainly less 
flexibility and no _ possibility for off-the-tape 
— (except for two models priced at $700 and 

1100). 


With regard to 8-track, we will be brief. Originally 
conceived as a quick, easy source of music for the 
automobile. That’s where it should of stayed. Because 
of inherent limitations in the system, 8-track generally 
exhibits speed instability and overall noisy, 
low-fidelity sound. Fine in the car, but certainly not 
desirable in the home. The only time | suggest getting 
an 8-track deck is if you want to make tapes for a car 
system, and even at that $150 is all that should be 
spent. 


Having now established what format is best, it is 
time to look at specific areas for evaluation. A tape 
deck is composed of two basic parts, mechanical (the 
transport) and electrical (the electronics). 


When examining the transport of a tape deck, there 
are some basic points to consider; does the unit have 
one motor or three, is the transport totally mechanical 
or is it electronically controlled with solenoid 
switches. Three motors are generally better than one 
because each motor has a specific function and is not 
asked to perform double duty via belts and pulleys as 
is done with a one-motcr trancnort. This is more 
critical in an open reel because of the greater mass of 
the tape but very nice to have in a cassette. Solenoid 
switching contro! of the transport is desirable in any 
format because it assures better tape handling and 
lessens the possibility of spilling or breaking the tape. 


Specifications that indicate performance of the 
transport are wow and flutter — a percentage — and 
speed accuracy — a percentage or error in a given time. 


Wow and flutter refer to minute speed variations 
that momentarily cause music to sound off-key. This 
may be checked by trying to record music with 
long-held notes from a guitar, piano or flute. 


Speed accuracy indicates a transport’s ability to run 
constantly at exactly the appointed tape speed. This is 
critical if tapes are to be used on more than one deck 
or when you are taping something that runs say 45 
minutes and you have only 45 minutes of tape. 


As with any electronic component the electronics 
of a tape deck should provide wide, flat frequency 
response, low distortion and a high signal-to-noise 
ratio. In reviewing specifications for these areas, first 
make sure they are via the tape, otherwise they are 
useless. If they are, then a frequency response of 
30-15,000 H2 13 dB is good to excellent. Distortion at 
O Vu should be less than 3% and signal-to-noise ratio 
should exceed 55dB. 


With these basic requirements filled, it is time to 
examine the flexibility of the electronics. Such 
features as the Dolby noise reduction system to 
minimize hiss, stereo microphone and line mixing, 
echo and sound-onsound, switchable bias and 
equalization, and auto reverse, all are desirable but not 
necessary to performance. They do allow you to 
perform certain special effects which, though possible 
with a basic deck, are very difficult to achieve. 


Remember, the deck you choose should be suited 
to your needs, present and future. Don’t get involved 
with a unit that’s all gingerbread and no performance. 
The best thing to do is examine your needs and then 
come in to see us and discuss what would be best for 
you. 





_ SONY TC — 121A. What we have here 
is a compact, easy-to-operate stereo 
cassette deck with attractive styling; 
controls and price. Its features include a 
tape selector switch for standard or 
chromium dioxide cassettes, a 
SONY-O-MATIC __ recordin system 
(automatically adjusts recording level), 
manual recording capabilities (slide 
volume for each channel and dual VU 
meters) and an automatic tape-end 
shut-off mechanism. 

$119.95 


SONY 


ADVENT 201. The secret to the 201 
cassette deck’s success is its performance 
found in its wow and flutter, frequency 
response and _ signal-to-noise ratio. 
Convenience features include master 
record level controls, a 1-meter 
monitoring system which reads the higher 
of A or B, and a rapid fast-forward and 
rewind. And it has an automatic shut-off 
that completely disengages the head and 
pinch roller at the end of a cassette. This 
is one of the best dollar values available 
in a “Dolbyized” recorder. 


$299.95 


ADVENT 
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PIONEER RT-1011L. This 4-track 
reel-to-reel stereo tape deck features a 
thick 5 mm front suspension panel and 
solid, diecast framework for the 10%-inch 
reel load. A high-torque 6-pole induction 
motor ensures optimum tape tension. 
The 2-channel, 4-track recording and 
playback heads are engineered for superb 
tonal quality, ideal head-to-tape contact 
and they exhibit: excellent 
electromagnetic characteristics. 


$649.95 


WY PIONEER 








































TANDBERG TCD310. The Tandberg 
TCD 310 stereo cassette deck is a further 
development of the already famous 
Tandberg TCD 300. Its features include: 

*Dolby noise reduction system 

*Dual Capstan closed-loop drive 

*Three motors 

*Peak reading meters 

*New record/playback heads 

*Automatic stop 

*Well-mounted cabinet in walnut. 


$499 


Tandberg, 










PIONEER 



























KENWOOD KA-2002A STEREO 
AMPLIFIER. (13 watts RMS continuous 
output, at ohms) provides fine 
performance characteristics, with low 
distortion and a _ wide power 
bandwidth. PRECISE TONE 
CONTROLS... vary tone intensity for 
base and treble individually. BALANCE 
CONTROL...compensates left and Cee 
channel sound. TAPE MONITOR 
SWITCH...provides easy check on 
recording quality. Other pushbuttons 
control Loudness and Mono/Stereo 
Mode. DUAL PHONO JACKS... plus 
AUX and TUNER inputs provide for an 

$119.95 expansive stéreo system. 


@ KENWwoOoD 
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SANSUI 210 SOLID STATE AM/FM 
STEREO RECEIVER (16 WATTS RMS). 
There are some very good reasons why 
the 210 is the perfect tuner amplifier for 
your stereo hide-away. Such as its wide 

0 to 25,000Hz power bandwidth and its 
ability to limit distortion to 1% or less at 
rated output. Such as_ its 
high-performance tuner, its excellent 
built-in ferrite bar antenna, easy-to-read 
large tuning meter and adjustable voltage 
requirement. Not to mention its 
advanced FET-equipped FM front end. 
The 210 is also eminently suitablefor the 
relative newcomer to stereo, or for the 
person who just doesn’t need all the 
power of a really big receiver. Whatever 
the case, the 210 is in every respect a 
quality component you'll be proud to 
own. 


a  ....aee 


PIONEER SX 535. Stereo on a budget 
can have a lot of the power and a lot of 
the frills of very expensive stereo 
equipment, as this superlative new 
‘AM/FM receiver from Pioneer so amply 
proves. Offering the music listener up to 
40 watts RMS at 8 ohms, sensitive FM 
tuner reception and highly advanced 
circuitry, the SX 535 offers more 
important extras than many receivers 
priced much, much higher. It features 
finely-balanced, dynamic stereo sound — 
and gives you more power than you'll 
ever really need to fill a large room with 
music. You have a full choice of program 
anon sed % 9 the joa oe pre 
turntable, 2 tape decks — reel-to-reel or 
cassette — an auxiliary sound source as $299.95 
well as a microphone. Up to 2 pairs of 


speakers can be connected and operated Wd PIONICER 


individually or simultaneously. 


SANSUI 771 FM/AM STEREO 
RECEIVER, 80 WATTS RMS. Thanks to 
CBM, the moderately-priced 771 is able 
to offer a very superior power amplifier 
— an ll-stage_ direct-coupled OCL 
powerhouse delivering continuous RMS 
40W/40W to drive up to 2 stereo pairs of 
— = speakers at a time. Its tuner features an 
eS =|] MOS FET-equipped FM section with 

- | sensitivity of 2.0uV (IHF) to pull in the 
—=—~]| fuzziest of stereo signals with clarity. 

4 GO00O @|| And its preamplifier and control sections 
C) are equally outstanding, providing inputs 
and controls for 2 stereo tape decks, 2 
AUX’s, a microphone circuit, a superior 
2-stage direct-coupled phono equilizer, 
pe hg Nb ae oy pe np 

muting, low/high filters and loudness an 

$379.95 a unique stereo/mono switch which 

Or in ie xead bypasses the Fm mutliplex circuit when 
it is turned to mono position. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE 
A RECEIVER 


Making a choice of a receiver is probably the most 
difficult decision to be made in assembling a 
component system. Unlike speakers and turntables, 
the differences in performance are not readily obvious 
upon first listening. Not only that, choosing a receiver 
is actually based on evaluating the 3 component parts 
of a receiver — the tuner (radio), the preamplifier 
(contro! section), and the power/amplifier. With 
those 2 basic problems in mind, we hope that the 
following column will offer some insights into 
selecting a receiver. In each section the different 
component parts will be discussed and suggestions 
made with reference to what to look for in those 
areas. 


The best place to start is in the preamplifier stage, 
as this is where the signal that eventually gets to the 
speakers really begins its journey. It is in the preamp 
stage that the source of the signal is selected (phono, 
AM,FM, AUX or tape) and the signal is modified with 
respect to volume and tonal balance. The watch words 
in evaluating a preamp are flexibility and quietness, 
measured by signal-to-noise ratio. 


The flexibility of a preamp can be checked by 
looking at it — does it have low and/or high filters, at 
least one tape monitor switch and tone and balance 
controls? If so, you're on the right track. Depending 
on your future plans for the system, you may require 
extra tape monitors and auxiliary inputs. If this is the 
case, make sure you get them. 


The quietness of a preamp is measured by 
evaluating its signal-to-noise ratio (S/N) specifically in 
regard to the phono stage. The higher the 
signal-to-noise ratio, the less noise and hiss that will be 
added to the music. Because of the nature of the 
Phono stage, it is more prone to noise than the 
auxiliary or tape monitor stages, and therefore, more 
critical to the enjoyment of music. Remember, the 
higher the better. 


After records, the tuner section will probably serve 
as your most common source of music. In examining © 
tuners, the things to look for are sensitivity, selectivity 
and quietness (once again). 


Sensitivity refers to the tuner’s ability to pull in 
stations with a minimum of signal from the antenna. 
This is usually expressed as the number of microvolts 
(UV) for the number of dB of quieting (signal-to-noise 
ratio). Generally, anything better than 2 uV for 30dB 
of quieting is excellent. As the microvolts go down 
and the decibels increase, the tuner becomes better. 


Selectivity is used to describe a tuner’s ability to 
reject signals from alternate FM channels. For 
example, if you are listening to a station at 95.5, you 
don’t want to hear the stations on 95.7 and 95.3. The 
higher your selectivity (measured in decibels), the 
fewer problems you will have of this type. 


The quietness of the tuner (signal-to-noise ratio) as 
mentioned earlier is intimately related to sensitivity. 
However, one does not listen to FM with a Z uV 
input. More realistically, you listen with 35 — 60 
microvolts and this is where the signal-to-noise ratio is 
measured — at real life signal strengths. Once again, 
the higher the signal-to-noise ratio, the quieter (less 
noisy) the tuner. 


We turn now to the power amplifier, the portion of 
the receiver that does the really hard work — making 
the speakers move. The output of the preamplifier or 
tuner just is not strong enough to do this, so the job 
falls to the amplifier. 


Appropriately enough, the thing to consider about 
the power amplifier is just that, its power output (in 
watts). How much is there and how is that number 
arrived at. The only true way to measure the power 
output on an amplifier is to measure the continuous 
rms (root-mean-square) power from each channel as it 
is driven into an eight ohm resistance (most common 
speaker resistance) at all audio frequencies (from 20 — 
20,000 Hz) and at the same time measuring the 
amplifier’s distortion. In receivers under . $300 
distortion figures of less than 1% are good, and above 
that price point 0.5% should be the goal. The amount 
of power you choose is dependent on room size, 
speakers and listening tastes. Each situation is 
different, so talk with your sales person about it. 

One final note before wrapping this discussion up, 
all the basic. elements of what to look for in the 
component parts of a receiver are also applicable to 
choosing separate preamps, tuners and amps. Also 
remember that it goes without saying that such 
characteristics as flatness of frequency response and 
freedom from distortion are as desirable in electronics 
as they are in loudspeakers. 
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Headphones 


Reg. SALE 
Sennheiser HD414 ...... a4. 529, 
Sennheiser HD424 ...... 69. 49, 
Koss Pro4AA........:- 60. 35. 


All Pioneer headphones 33% Off 


Cartridges 


Reg. SALE 
Shure V15II1 .......... 75. $35. . 
Shure M91ED.......... 55. 18. 
Pickering 1200E ........ 80. 39. 
Stanton 500E ........... 39. 15. 
Specials 
ALL AR SPEAKERS 
10% 3" 
Reg. SALE 
Sansui 8 Deluxe ....... 600. $439, 
Harman Kardon 50+ 
40 watt 
MultiChannel receiver . 289. 159. 
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Normal 
low price 

ADVENT C60 

Chromium Dioxide ... 2.99 
ADVENT C90 

Chromium Dioxide ... 3.75 
ADVENT C120 

Chromium Dioxide ... 4.99 
BASF C60LH......... 2.99 
BASF C9OLH......... 3.99 
BASF CIBZGLN ..cccces 4.99 


REEL TO REEL 


BASF 1800’ x 7” 


Swivel Box ......... 5.49 





Tape Sale 


SALE 


$7.09 


2." 
3,75 


2.” 
3,79 


4.4 
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FREE! (JUST ASK) 


Our Stereo Sound Newsletter is mailed to 


Address 
icity 


REE 


Pair Of High Quality 
STEREO 
HEADPHONES 


anybody interested in Stereo, at no charge. 
Just let us know who and where you are, by 
returning this coupon (or drop by any of our 
stores and tell us). 








State 





Zip 


























Car Stereo 
$49.95 WPIONEER 






Economical, compact enough to fit in any glove 
compartment. 8 Track and FM Stereo. 


5189.% 


KP301 
Dolby auto cassette deck — Only one of its kind for 
those who want to hear the highest fidelity in their 


auto. 
CAR SPEAKERS We recommend 
the Jensen line of auto speakers 


5%” 20 oz. magnet ...... a9. 28.3 
6” x 9” OVAL 

20 oz. magnet ........ e . 28.3 
6” x 9” Coax Speakers 

Complete ............ co. 37.% 


All speakers include wiring and complete 
installation kit. 





















175 East Franklin St. 





(201) 684-7664 Chapel Hill North ¢ 
694- ill, North Carolina 
WITH PURCHASE OF ANY OF THE (919) 942-8546 
SUGGESTED SYSTEMS IN THIS ISSUE 
320 Rt. 10 136 E. Rt. 59 
East Hanover, N. J. Nanuet, N.Y. 
(201) 386-0050 (914) 623-3983 
Interstate Shopping Center 468 Commonwealth Ave. 50B Boylston St. 1320-78 Stony Brook Rd. 
Route 17 Kenmore Sq. Harvard Sq. 160 Cambridge St. Coventry Mall 
Ramsey, New Jersey Boston, Mass. Cambridge, Mass. Burlington, Mass. Stony Brook, Long Island, N.Y. 
(201) 825-3434 (617) 261-1155 (617) 864-1155 (617) 273-1105 (516) 751-4100 














